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‘Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable! sublime ! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 

Ten thousand thousand, varving forms and minds. 


From the Alhany Gevette. 
GRAND MASONIC CELEBRATION. 
(Cinton’s Soeech Conchide: .) 

Secret institutions were not uncommon a- 


mong the ancients. The Eleusiaian, Diony- | 
sian and Panathenaan mysteries : the associa- | 
tions of the Pythagoreans, the Essenes and of | 
the Architects of Ionia were concealed from 
the uninitiated ; and even the women of Rome, 
celebrated the mysteries of the Bona Dea in a 
state of entire seclusion. The Druids had z!-o 
their mysteries, and our Indians have seeret in- | 
stitutions. As secrecy may be enjoined with | 
pure views and for good objects, +o i) slso may | 
be observed, with pernicious intentions and for | 
bad purposes. The doctrines and ob-ervances | 
of christianity were ia the last cen ury, ridicu- | 
led and caricatured by a secre! society in «the 
vicinity of Loudon, composed of choice spir- 
its of wickedness : and under the cloak of mys- 
terious associations, conspiracies have been 
formed against treedom end social order. As 
' nothing of this kind can be impated to free 
masonry, it ought to have been paironised in- 
stead of being persecuted ; but the suspicious 
eye of tyranny, a!ways on the watch for vic- 
tims, affected to see combinations against le- 
gitimate goveroment, and the sanguinary hand 
of vengeance was -oon uplified against us. In 
every nation in Europe, masonry has passed 
the ordeal of persecution. The Inquisition 
has stained it with blood. Hierarchies have 
proscribed and interdicted it. Despotism has 
pursued it to destruction : and every where 
except in this land of liberty, it has felt the 
arm of unjust and tyrannical power: and even 
here, and in this enlightened age, fanaticism 
has dared to fulminate its anathemas. 

The precepts of free masonry inculcate ab- 
straction from religious and political contro- 
versies, and obedience to the existing authori- 
ties ; and there can be no doubt of the good 
faith and sincerity of this injunction. And ac- 
cordingly the most enlightened Princes of Eu- 
rope, and among oibers, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, have been members of ow) fraterni- 
ty, and have not considered it derogatory from 
their dignity or dangerous to their aseendancy, 
to afford it official pro'ection and personal en- 
couragement. But the truth is, that the prin- 
ciples of free masonry are hostile to arbitrary 
power. All brethren are ona level, and of 
course are on an equality with respect to natu- 
ral rights. The natural equality of mankind 
and the rights of man, are not only implied in 
our doctrine, but the form of our government 
is strictly republican and like that of the Uni- 
ted States, representative and federal. .The 
officers of the private lodges are annually cho- 
sen by the members, and all the lodges are rep- 
resented in the grand lodge, by their presiding 
officers and past masters, who elect annually 
the grand officers and who, together with the 
existing and past grand officers, constitute the 
grand lodge. The lodges are thus the mem- 
bers, and the grand Jodge the head of a society, 
which by a combination of the representative 
and federal principles, constitutes a federal re- 
public as to the government of free masons. 

It must be obvious then that an institution | 
so republican in its elements, so liberal in its | 
principles, so free in its partial and concentra- | 
ted combinations, must have excited the ap-| 
prehensions of arbitrary power, which has con- | 
stantly sought to propitiate it by kindvess and | 
condecension, or to annihilate it by fire and | 
sword—by banishment and extinction. 

The celebrated Philosopher John Locke, 
was much struck with a maauscript of Henry 
6th, King of England, deposited in the Bod- 
leian library. It is in the form of questions 
and answers, and to the interrogatory, wheth- 
er masons are better than others ? it is answer- 
ed ‘* some masons are not so virtuous as some | 
Other men ; but in general, they are better than | 
they would have been, if they had not been | 
masons.” This is unquestionably correct. | 
Masonry superadds to our other obligations, | 
the strongest ties of connexion between it and | 
the cultivation of viriue, and furnishes the most | 
powerful incentives to goodness. A free ma- | 
son is responsible to his lodge for a course of | 
good conduct, and if he deviates from it, he! 
will be disgraced and expelled. Wherever he | 
. he will find a friend in every brother, if 

© conducts well, and will be shielded against 
want and protected against oppression ; and 
he will feel in his own besom the extatic joys 
of that heaven-boin charity, which 


——decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Sofiens the high aud rears the abject mind, 


Lays the rongh paths of peevish nature ev’n, 
And opens in each heart, a little heav’n. 


All doubts on the exalted principles and au- 
spicious tendencies of free masonry must be 
dissipated, when we retrospect to Washington 
and Franklin. The former was the principal 
agent in establishing our independence, and se- 
curing to us the blessings of a national govern- 
ment.—The latter was the great pajron of the 
aris that administer to the happiness of individ- 
uals and the prosperity of states and the | ead 
of the philosophy and » -efel knowledge of tie 


country: Both were patriotic and virivous ; 


men, ahd neither would have encouraged au in- 


stitution hostile to morality, religion, good or- + 


der and the public welfare. 


Washington became at an early period of bis | * ; $ : 
6 ole | fraiernity, aud I have had, of course, no per- 


life a free mason, end publicly as well as pri- 
vately he invariably evinced the utmost attach- 
menttoit. In answer to 2 complimentary ad- 
dress, when pre-ident of the U. States, from 
the master, wardens and brethren of king Da- 


| vid’s lodge in Riode Island, he lad no hesita- 


tion in saying, ‘* Being persuaded that a just 
application of the principles on which the ma- 
sonic fraternity is founded, must be promoive 
of private virtue and public prosperity, I shall 
always be happy to advance the interest of the 
society, and to be considered by them as a de- 
serving brother.”’ And ina reply to the grand 
lodge of Massachusetts, he explicitly declares 
‘* that the milder virtues of the heart are highly 
respected by a society whose liberal princi- 


ples are founded on the immutable laws of | 


truth and justice.”’ To enlarge, continued he, 
the sphere of social happiness 1s worthy the 
benevolent design of a masonic institution, and 
it is most fervently to be wished that the con- 
duct of every member of the fraternity, as well 
as those publications that discover the princi- 
ples which actuate them, may tend to convince 


' mankind, that the great object of masonry is 


to promote the happiness of the human race.’’ 
Free masonry owes i's introduction into 
Pennsylvania to Benjamin Franklin, on the 


24th June, 1734, a warrant was granted by the | 


grand lodze of Massachusetts, for holding a 
lodge in Philadelphia ard appointing him the 
first master.—tie cultivated masonry with 
great zeal, and hi. partiality suffered no diminu- 
tion during his long and illustrious life. 

Lafayve'te—the good Lafayette, the patriot 
of both hemispheres, was always the devoted 
friend of free masonry : He saw in it a con- 
stellation of virtues, and wherever he went he 
took every opportunity of demonstrating his 
attachment and of expressing his venere ion. 
His countenance has done much good, and lus 
imparted to it no inconsiderable portion of his 
immense and deserved popularity. Free ma- 
sonry, like all other institutions, has its days 
of prosperity and adversity -—its seasons of re- 
vivals and depressions —and it is believed that 
when Lafayette left this country it had never 
attained a greater altitude of usefulness and 
general regard. 

After these illustrious witnesses in favor of 
our fraternity, let not the disseisions which 
sometimes prevail ; the vicious conduct of 
some of its members, and the perversions of 
the institution be adduced as proofs of its in- 
trinsic vices. Although it has received the 
countenance of the good and the wise of all 
ages, let it be understood that the character of 
an institution does not necessarily form the con- 
duct of its members. Good Societies may 
contain unworthy members, and bad societies 
may enrol good men among their members. 
Christianity is often degraded by profligate pro- 
fessors, andthe heathen religion has had a 
Socrates, an Aristides and a Cato. 

It cannot be expected that in any society 
there will be a perfect accord and congeniality 
ef minds, of tastes, and of morals. Hence, 
differences will sometimes arise, and if con- 
ducied with good temper and candour, will 
rarely expand into violent convulsions. Wolves 
will sometimes intrude into the flock. and bad 
men, under the cloak of goodness, will fre- 
quently insinuate themselves into the most ex- 
cellent associations. 


For neither man nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone. 

By his permissive will, through heaven and 
earth. 

And oft though wisdom wake suspicion sleeps 

At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 

Resigns her charge, while goodness thiaks no ill 

Where no ill seems=. 


In all associations of men, there are pertur- 
bed and uneasy spiri(s, who seatter discord and 
whom ‘*‘no command can rule nor counsel 
teach,’’ and who, like the fabled Enceladus, 
create disturbance and convulsion whenever 
they move. It is no easy task to withstand 
the arts of hypocrites and the acts of incendia- 
ries. If our society has suffered under such in- 
fluences, it participates in the fate of all as- 
semblies of men ; and the feuds which some- 
times distract its tranquility, are as often the 
offspring of well meaning and overweening 
zeal, as of perverse and evil designs. 

That free masonry 1s sometimes perverted 
and applied to the acquisition of political as- 
cendancy, of unmerited charity, and to convi- 
vial excess, cannot be disputed: but this is 
not the fault of the institution, for it inculcates 
an entire exemption from political and relig- 
jous controversy. It enforces the virtues of 
industry and temperance, and it proscribes ail 
attempts to gratify ambition and cupidity, or to 
exceed the bounds of temperance in convivial 
enjoyments, under its shade or through its in- 
strumentality. In lifting the mind above the 


dungeon of the body, it venerates the grateful 


odour of plain and modest virtue and patron- 
ises those eadowments which elevate the hu- 
man character, and adapt it to the high enjoy- 
ments of another and a better world. 

Free masonry has flourished exceedingly in 
the United States, and especially in this state. 
—In 1781, a grand lodge was established in 
the city of New York, under a charter from 
the grand lodge of England. A few years af- 


tuted ; and there are now in the state near 
five hundred lodges, and more than 100 chap- 
ters. Owing to causes which Iam unable to 
explain, and in which I have had no participa- 
tion, two grand lodges have been in existence 
for a few years.—And it will now require the 
| utmost wisdom, moderation and forbearance of 
the ‘* good men and true.?? who adorn both 
‘establishments, to accomplish a re-union on 
yust and reasonable terms..—-That there are 
faults and great faults, involved in this schism, 
I am fearful, and that isa Jamenrable com- 
‘mentary on our system of brotherly love, is 
! too obvious. 

| ties, I have for « 


co..-iderable time, withdrawn 
from any active concern ‘nthe affairs of our 


, sonal knowledge of the causes of sud actors 
the prevailing division. In censuring it, I 
| have therefore, no reference to particular indi- 
| viduals or lodges ; and I hope—most sincere- 


| versary, this stain may be removed from our 
| societ:.-—Per aps a new arrangement of the 
supr suthoriies migh dvisable. bv t} 
au‘horties might be advisable, by the 
‘creation of provincial or subordinate grand 
lodges under a controlling head, composed ot 
depuiies selected by the differeat grand iodyes. 


in Eugland, and I believe in cotland, and Jre- 
Jand, and also in outh Carolina, and Massa- 
chusetis, in consequence of the distinction of 
ancient and modern masonry. Notwithstand- 
ing this serious controversy, the schism has 
been healed, and a most cordial and complete 
union has taken place in ali ihese cases, so that 
we have no reason to apprehend a long dura- 
tion of a separation which has probably orig- 
. ina'ed from more trivial and evanescent causes. 

Most Worshipful Grand Master Elect. 

Accept my cordial congratulations on your 
elevation to the highest horor in masonry. You 
are now in this region, the head of the most 
, ancient, benevolent, and distinguizhed society 
' in the world. And I am rejoiced to see such 
: exalied authority deposited in such worthy 
hands ; and I fee! assured that no exertion will 
be omitted on your part, to realize the antici- 
pations of your u-efulness, and to justify the 
high confidence reposed in you. 

T arn persuaded that you will use every prop- 
er endeavour to re-uniie the great masonic 
family under one government, to confirm and 
exiend the iufluence and reputation of free 
| Masonry, and to propagate those virtues which 

are identified with its character and essential 
to the cause of benevolence, charity and phi- 
| losophy. 

Your duties are certainly arduous, but im- 
portant and hovorabie stations always imply 
great labour and require much industry and ex- 
ertion. You will be assisted in vour labors by 
the enlightened officers associated with you, 
and every worthy brother will raise his voice 
and his hands in favor of your efforts, and in 
support of your measures. 

To preside merely over the forme of a pub- 
lic assembly requires no uncommon display of 
intellectual vigor; but the duties of a grand 
master involve higher topics aud more mo- 
mentous considerations. He must be employ- 
edin devising ways and means of doing good ; 
in inculeating the virtues of our fraternity, 
and in illustrating by practical demonstration 
the beauties of benevolence. His eyes must 
be vigilant in discerning any inroads on our an- 
cient land marks, and his arm must always be 
ready to protect the institufion against intestine 
convulsions and external hostilities. 

Your life has hitherto been distinguished for 
its accordance with masonic virtue. If you 
carry into your high office that benevolence 
which adorns your private character, and that 
experience as a member and master which you 
acquired ina respectable lodge in this city, 
you will unquesti nably refiect back on the 
fraternity the lustre which you derive from it. 

I shall now proceed to discharge a duty which 
has been required from me by the grand lodge, 
and I perform it with no common pleasure ; 
as evidence of my personal esteem for you ; 
of my high respect for that distinguished body, 
and of my sincere devotion to the cause of free 
masonry. I shall now invest you with the in- 
signia of your office, and I most humbly sup- 
plicate the supreme architect of the Heavens 
and of the Earth to smile on the proceedings 
of this day and to reader them auxiliary to the 
holy cause of benevolence, morality and relig- 
ion, and subservient to the best interests of the 
human race 

The ceremonies which succeeded, were most 
solemn and interesting. In conformity with 
the ancient usages of the fraternity on such oc- 
casions, he invested the Grand Master elect 
with the jewel of his office—presenied him 
with the three great lights of masonry, the Ho- 
ly Bible, Square, and Compases—and lastly, 
he put iato his hands the Mallet, which he 
said was an emblem of power the same 
time instructing him as to its use and the ef- 
fects which it would have upon his lodge. Af- 


ter these ceremonies were completed, he di- 


| rected the Grand Secretary to proclaim the M. 


W. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of the State of New York. 
This was done three times, and each procla- 
ination was succeeded by a flourish of Music. 

The M. W. G. M. Stephen Van Rensselaer 
then srose and delivered an address, which 
gave evidence that the high and important 
trust could not have been deposited in worthi- 
er hands. It breathed the same devotion to 
the cause of virtue and benevolence, which 
characterises every action of our truiy distin- 
guished fellow citizen. Having presided for 
sometime over Master’s Lodge in this city, he 


is well accuainted with the duties of his of- 
fice, and the virtues which adern his charac- 
ter, will secure the respect Of all who act un- 
der him and will, no doubt, have the happiest 
effect upon the fraternity at large. 
Address of Stephen Van Rensselaer, Grand 
Master. 
T accept the distinguisied honor conferred 


_ which the brethren have this day heard of the 


There have been two opposing grand jodg,es 


terwards an independent grand lodge was insti- {on me by the grand lodge of this state, with 
_ side over its deliberations, ta guide its coun- 


_ which in former years have adorned it, I still 


in con-equence of m~ public du- | 


_ must leave a vivid impression on every mind. 
| ly hope, thet before the return of avother anni- | 


| der. 


emotions of profound respect and gratitude ; 
to be selected by the members of this numer- 
ous, ancient and respectable fraternity, to pre- 


cils, 1s a mark of confidence which I shal! ev- 
er highly appreciate. And although I cannot 
bring to the station the talents. or the learning, 


may venture to promise, that-on my part, no 
exertions shall be wanting to reunite the broth- 
erhood into one bond of union ; to illustrate 
the virtues, and to extend the influence of ma- 
sonry. 

The lucid, judicious and eloquent exposition 


nature of our association, the interesting narra 
tive of its varied fortunes in foreign countries, 
and the striking eulogiums on the departed as | 
well as living ornaments of our craft, among | 
the revolutionary patriots of our own nation, | 


‘uch a statement cannot fail to correct much 
of that misconception which has assaiied our 
best eodeavors, and to remove many of the 
prej-dices which have affected the utility of 
masouryv, 

So pported by such testimony, we may pro- 
ceed with confidence in our efforts towards its 
extension—always keeping im our recollection, 
that the virtues which are the object of culti- 
vation in the fraternity, should appear and 
shine in the life of every one of its members. 

In entering on the duties of the high offiie 
with which I have this dav been invested, I 
rely with assured confidence on the cordial 
aid and co-operation of the officers associated 
with me. Residing in various parts of the 
state, they will be enabled to render al! useful 
information as to the progress and welfare of 
the Craft. They should watch with great 
care, that its honours be not tarnivhed or its 
utility impaired, and above all, they should en- 
force with prudence and judgment, the di-ei- 
pline which all deviations from iis institution 
and duties imperiously require at the present 
time, 

it is not among the least gratifying circum- 
stances attending this oceasion, that the grand 
lodge have directed the present ceremony to 
be performed by one of its most distinguished 
members, wh» has filled its highest offices, aud 
who amidst the daties and honors conferred on 
him by his country, has cheerfully appeared at 
this time, as the friend and patron of the or- 
Its thanks most justly await him, and I 
should indeed be insensible, were I not to add 
my own, for the kindness and partiality evin- 
ced. 

At the conclusion of this address the ode 
there be light,’? was sung—after which 
the benediction was pronounced by the Grand 
Chaplain. - ‘* May the blessing of heaven rest 
upon us and all regular masons may brotherly 
love prevail, and every moral and social virtue 
unite us.’’ Each true and worthy brother was 
ready to resp nd in the fulness of his heart— 
Amen.—So mote it be. 

The ceremonies at the Capitol being now 
finished, the grand procession again formed as 
before, and moved down State sireet, up North 
Pear] street, down Patroon street, down Mar- 
ket street to Montgomery Hall, where the 
Grand Lodge retired. The procession then 
returned to the Capitol, where it was dismiss- 
ed. 

The ceremonies throughout were conducted 
ina manner becoming the principles which 
masons profess. Harmony and brotherly love 
prevailed, and al! expressed their entire appro- 
bation. Different estirmates have been made of 
the number of the fraternity who attended the 
celebration. We have no means of axcertain- 
ing the correctrfess of any of these, and there- 
fore will not hazard any epinion upon the sub- 
ject. Suffice it to say the procession was nu- 
merous, respectable and splendid. It was in- 
deed a proud day for Masonry, and she need 
not fear the aitac''s of her enemies when she 
can add tothe number of i/lustrious witnesses 
in her favour, the names of a CLINTON and 
a VAN RENSSELAER. 


CHOICE OF OFriczERs. 


Officers of the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, 
choven Sept. 6, 5825. : 
M. W.Thomas H. Bradford, of Georgetown, 
Grand Master; R. W. Datmey Carr Cosby, 
of Springfield, D.G. M.; W. Daniel Breck, 
of Richmond, 8S. G. W.; W. Robert Johnsoa 
of Frankfort, J. G. W.; M. R. Wiiliam Ster- 
man, of Jessamine, G. C.; William Wright 
Southgate, of Covington, G. O.; Daniel Brad- 


Malden—Miount Hermon, Wednesdey pree.full 
Tueseay. 
Lynn—Mount Care) monday preceding. 
Salem=n*ssex luesday —Warren BR. A. Chapt r 
thursday on or preceding full moon. 
Beverly~ Livery Vionday pr ceding tuli moon. 
Medway—Me: tguiw ry 26 
Duxbury—Corner Stom Monday after full » on, 
Faimouth—Marme ist Wednesde y. 
Nantucket—Union 1st Momiay Urbanity Monday. 
Luton Council S. M. 4th mon. in Dee. Mar. June.Sept 
Marblehead nilanthropic Wednesday pre. f m. 
Danvers—Jordon, Wednesiay pre. full moon, 
Roxbury Washington Thurway pre.f m. 
Decham—Censteilation do. do. do. 
StoughtqrmR sing Star Thurs, pre.f. tiMt Zien R.A 
Chapter monday prec. till. 
Concord=Corinthian Monday pre.full, 
afterfuli 
Angham Oia Colony Friday pre. full meon. 
Neeaiam Mevidvan Vhursd y preceding moon. 
cading Goo Tucsdey pre. tull moon, 
South Morish ‘Thursday — f.moon 
Wrentham. Alvans wednesday do. 
framinghani, Middlesex uesday do. do- 
Meajield, Cassia ‘Vuesday pre. moon. 
Ranioloh. Norioitk Union Wednuesdxy pre. full 
Cheimsford. VPentueket Fray do. de. do 


Socal Vauisnay do. co, de, 
Anover. St. Matthew’s Wednesday do.do do. 
Haverhill, Mervimack thursday do do, do 


Lexington, Hiraw Tharsiay do. du de. 
Charlion. Fayette last Wed. in Jan, Ap. Aug. Cet 
slidetebury. Social Rarmony ‘Tuesday pre. full mvon. 


Hardwick. Mount Zou Wednesday do. do. do- 
NewSalem. Gorden Rule Monday do, do. 
Amberst, Pacific canesday do. do, do. 
Belchertown. Monday do. do, do 
Pittsfield Mystic Thnrsiay “to. do, do. 
Northampton. Jerus tem Tuesday do. do. do- 
Greemvich. King Hi am’s R.A.C. Tues do. do, do 
Worcester, Morwing “lursday do. do, do. 
Lewesier, —— sday do. do. do. 


Greten Si, Puul’s Monday do do. de, 

S' John’s R.A. ives in Dee.Feb, Ap JuneOct 
Newhuryport. Pover? Mondsy p.f.m.3 St. Mare 
_ tuesday p. f m- St. John’s Thursday suc. full m. 
solomon's Temple ‘Churscay pre. full moon. 


Hoeburn. rredom Voursday vo er do do do 
Waltham, Momtor Monday do do do 
Quincy. Monday do du do 
Glowcester- Tyvian ist Tuesday. 

Lenox Stor, Wed pre fia 
Ipswich. Unity Tuesday do do de 
Leomnster. Aurora onday do do do 
Pest Granville, Mt Pleassut Wed. do do do 
Brookfield Mevidan Tuesdey do do do 
Great Barrington. Cincinnatus Wed. do do do 
West Stockbriege. Wis'om ‘Tucsday tio de do 
Templeton. harris Tuursday do de do 
New Martherough. tising Sun Tuesday do do do 
Cummington. Orion Thursday do deo do 
Sutton. Oiive Braneh 3d mondey. 

Greenfield Frankim A.C. Ist Wednesday. 
Norti+orovgh, Fredonw Fridjey de do do 


Sering field, Wed. pre. m 

Southwick. Fr endty Socety, Monday pre.full moon, 

Teunten. Davul, Wed p.f.m. 

Tues, pre. t. every oth. month. 

Krookfield—Meridian, do do do do de 

Western—Carmel, Wed pre. f. 

Fal Rever, Mount Hope. Tues. p. 

New-Bedford, Stav in the East, 3d mouday. 

Greenwich. Village Excampment. Turs. p- 

South Reading. mount moriah. Fri. p-f mie 
MAINE. 

ortland, Ancient Landmark ist Wed. ; Portland 44 

Brunswick, United Tuesday. 

>olar ss: thursday. 

North Yarmouth Casco Tuesday preeeding moon, 


Wiscasset. Lincoln + hursday do do do 
Alina, Aina, Wednesday do do do 
Union. Unvou Thursday do. do do 
Waldoburoug/ St. Georges Tues. do do de 
Camden. Amity Tuesday do do deo 
China. Central Wednesday do do do 
Saco. Sico Wednesday do do do 
Kennebunk. York Mouday do do do 
Bridgeton. Vriental Monday do do do 
New Gloweester Cumberland Mon. do do do 
Paris. Oxford Thursday do de do 
Miléurn Somerset Monday do do 
Bangor. Ring Vertue Tucsday do do do 


Thomaston. Ovieut, Mondey p. f. m. 

Halloweti—Jerusalem R. ‘Thurs. pre. f 
Kennebec Lod -e, Wed pre. 

Gardiner —tcermon, Tucscay pr> moon 

Winihrop--Temple, Monday pre. m 

byast--belfast, me nday pre 

Calais, St. Croix, Monday p. fm 


NE W-HAMP SHIRE. 


Putemeuth, St Johns Ist us every month, 
Pythagoras 3a ‘Tuesday do do 
Léanon Frankia Monday preceding full moon. 
Anherst, Benevolent Mondsy on or do do 
Coword. Blazin. Star Tuesday do do do 
Chatestown, Farthius Weoncsdsy pre- do do 
New London Selomon’s Wed. pre. dv do 
Clatemont. Hire 1st Wednesday 
Wasenston. Mt.Vernon Mon acerdo de 
Plymouth, Olive Branch Tuesday do de 
San’vrnon Centre Monday ol er do du do 
Noclester, Humane Monday do do du vo 
Canaen Mt. Moriah Tuessaydo de do de 
Prainfield. Wednesday do do do 
New boswieh. Bethel Tuesday do do do do 
Dever, Sirafford Wednesday do do de do 
Bradjod, St Peter*s Tuesiay do do do do 
Alstead, Sv Vauls ‘Tuesday pre. do do 


‘Verideh-Mount Lebanon Wed pre tm, 

Hampton Rockingham ‘Tuesday of the week the m. f. 

Rath. Mer«dran Sun Wednesday do do do 

Hanover. Trinity Sncampment,last Wednesday in Feb. 
Ap June. Avg. Oct. and Dee.. St. Andrews Chapter 
4th Wednesday mJan. May. Joly, Sept.and Nos, 
Council & R. Masters, on the same days as the Chap. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Grand Lodge. last Mond, every other month. 

Glonuerster- rendship, Wednesday preeeding f. 

Cumberiand~ Star, preceding 

Coventry=- Haniiton, Wednesday preeed ng 

Providence. Si. Johns, Wed. p. | m. ; mount Vernén, 
Tauisday p.t m. 

Newport. St. Johps, Monday p. f m. 

Warren Washimegten, Thursday do. 

Bristol. 31, Alimus, Wednesday do, 

Pawtucket Uiwon, do do. 

Puwtnaet. Harmony, Tuesday de. 

Smithfield—Mv. Morwh, Feday pre. full moon. 

Last Greenwih—King Solomou Monday pre. m, 

Coventry— Manchester. Friday pre: f m. 


CONNECTICUT. 


ford, of Lexingten, G. Sec.; Michael Fishel, 
of Lexington, G Treas.; Philip Swigert, of 
Frankfort, S. G. D.; Charles J. Wa!‘er, of 
Richmond, J. G. D.; James Mason Pike, of | 
Lexington, G. M.; Thomas Smith 0° Lexing- 
ton, G. S. B.; Rebort McNitt, of Lexingion, 
G. Pursuivant; Francis Walker, Lexington, 
G. Steward, and Tyler. Stewards of the 
Grand Charity Fuad, Tyler, Louis- | 
ville, R. S. Todd, of Lexiugton, W. B. Phil- | 
ips, Of Maysville, and Aaron G. Gano, of | 
Coviugion, 


Regular 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, SUNDAY, 26. 


St.John's Ist Tuesday in very month. 

St. Andrew's 2d Thursday, 

Columbian, tst bursday, 

Massachusetts lost Friday, 

Mount Lebanon, last Monday, 

Grand Chapter, 2) Tuesday December, June & Sept. 

St. Andeow’s Chapter, Ist Wed. in every month. 

St. Pauls Chi pter Duesday, 

G. Lodge, “d Wed in Dee. March. June and September. 

Encampment 3d Weduesdayin every month, 

Council of Rovel Mastcrs.tast Tuesday. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dercherter—Unon, Tuesay preeeding full moon. 

Charlestown- Kung Solomon, 2d Tuesday. 

Cambridge. —Ameable, 34 Monday. 


Haddam © E.Haddam, Covwnbian alt mately ‘Thus. pim 

Stonnengton  Asyluta Tuesday preceding full moon. 

Colchester. Wooster. st Wed, ..V. Clap. Men. followm 

Nerwich Somerset Friday pre. t. m.... Franklin R-A 
last Monday it: Feb- May, Aue. and Nov. 

Preston. St. Jamets Thursday preeeding full moon. 


N. Stonnington. Widow's Sun Wed, do do ao 
New London. Thurway do uo do 
Middietown. $i. John's lastand 3d Wed. 

Litcifieid Aauls Thursday pre. do do 
Goshen, Olive Branch ‘Tuesday pre. de to 
Terrington. Sencka, uesday do, do do 
Salishury. Montgomery Tuesday do do de 
Norfolk. Western Ster De do do do 
Canaan, Meri®an Chapter Thursday pre. do do 
North Last Chapter No. 46 tet Monday. 

Barkhampstead = Northern Stay Thersday do de 
Sulomons do do do 


| Granty. St wark’s, Wednesday p fm. 


Berlin, Barmony, Wed. pre full moon 
Suffield Apolio, Tues p tm 
Last Hertjore, Onent, Thurs pf m 
Canaan. Mer dan Chapter, Tres, pre full 
Sharon, Hamiiton, “ed. pre full 
Winsted, >t, Andrews, Wed. pre full moon. 
Pomfret, Warr R. A.C. ‘Tues. pre full meon in march 
June September, December 4 
Putnan, last Wed.in Ayre, June, Sept. Nov, Dee. 
NE W-YORK., 
Glen's Falls. Hamilton ‘Thursday preerding full moon. 
RA C. tast Wed. F-b. Ap. June, Aug,Oct No. & De 
Aurora. Sopo Mond pre, t.moon, Aurora R.A, C 
Wed precedimg full, 
Watertowt. Federal Wed esday previons 
Aibeny. Temple R, A.C 2d Tue slay. Master's T od 
Istand 2t Monday. Temple Lodge tst and 2d 
mount Vernon, ist and 2d Wednesday, 
A Thursday preeeding f. 
Trumansburg--Fidelity, Temedny next pre fm 
R. A.C, Friday neat pre fm 
Lodge, Mond. do . 
Clarke Widows Son, ‘Thurs. p. m. 
i. momtay pre fm 
Cawkidl R.A. C. Thurs. pref m 
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RAcchanic’s Entelligencer. 


“Trace Sc1ENCE, with modesty thy guide.”’ 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE TEA PLANT. 

Tea is the leaf of a shrub which grovvs in 
severa: provinces of China, Siam, and Japan. 
It is planted in rows, and pruned to prevent 
luxunancy. ‘‘ Vast tracts of hilly land (says 
SirG Staunton) are planted with it, particu- 
larly in the province of Tochen. Its perpen- 

dicular growth is impeded for the convenience 
of collecting its leaves, which is done first in 
the spring, and twice afterwards in the course 
of the summer. Its long and tender branches 
spring up almost from the root without any 
intervening naked trunk It is bushy like a 
rose tree, and the expanded petals of the flow- 
er bear some resemblance to that of the rose.’’ 

‘<'Fhe tea shrub must have reached three 
years growth before the leaves are fit to be 
plucked, which it then bears in plenty, and 
very good ones. In seven years it rises to a 
man’s height ; but as it grows but slowly, ana 
bears but few leaves, it is cut dewn quite to 
the stem, the leaves it bore having been pre- 
viously gathered. The next year many young 
twigs and branches grow out of the remaining 
stem, which bear leaves in such abundancs, as 
to amply compensa‘e for the loys of the for- 
mer shrub. Some defer cutting them down till 
they are ten years old. 
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deliberately, for fear of breaking the curls.— 
After this they are again delivered to the rol- 

lers, and if the leaves are not full dry, the pro- | 
cess of drying and rolling ts repeated a third 

time. Great care is taken in the second and 

third drying, that the heat of the fire be lessen- 

ed in proportion as the leaves have lost their 

juices and humidity, or they would be burnt or 

turned black. 

‘« For the more valuable teas, the process of 
drying and rolling is repeated four or five, or 

even seven times, thus drying the leaves more 

gradually, by which means they preserve that 

lively and agreeable green color which distin- 

guishes the best teas. The pans are always 
washed clean with hot water between each 
drying, because a sharp juice sticks to the edge 
and bottom of the pan, which is apt to dis- 
color the leaves. ‘The leaves are next spread 
on the floor, or on tables covered with mats, 
and are sorted into classes, by which the 
grosser leaves, and such as are not well curled 
or too much burnt, are separated from the rest. 
The dust and smaller leaves are also separated 
by means of sieves. It may be necessary to 
observe, that the above description more par- 
ticularly refers to green teas, not so much care 
being taken in curling and preserving the color 
of blaek teas. The leaves of Ficki tea are 
dried to a much higher degree, as it is always 
used in powder, and some of these leaves, 
which are very young and tender, are put into 


' hot water, and then Jaid on thick paper, and so 
dried without being curled at all When the 
tea bas been dried it is packed in earthen ves- 
sels or baskets; and after it has been kept some 
' months in these, it is taken out and again dri- 
ed over a gentle fire, to deprive it of all its hu- 
midity. It is preserved from the air in earthen 
or porcelain vessels, until it is packed into 
boxes lined with lead, covered with a species 
of fine tissue paper, in which manner it is ex- 


**Iiis generally believed that there is but 
one species ; the difference depending on the 
nature of the soil, culture, age, and manner of 
drying ; for it has ever been observed, that a 
green tea tree planted in a black tea country, 
will produce black, and onthe contrary ; and 
that on examining several hundred flowers, 
brought from the black and green tea coun- 
tries, their botanical characters have always 
appeared uniform. 

‘* No particular gardens or grounds were 
formerly allotted for this plant ; it was culti- 
vated round the borders of the fields, without 
any regard to the soil ; but it has since become 
so importanta branch of Chinese commerce, 
that they have formed regular planiations ol it 
in various parts of their extensive empire. 
The soil selected is generally of a strong qual- 
ity, which requires little or no preparation. 

«* When the tea plant has reached the growth 
of three years, the leaves are colleciei very 
carefully one by one, lest they should be torn. 
The first gathering [which is called Ficki 
Tajua, or powdered tea, because the Japanese 
grind it to powder, and dip it in hot water] be- 
gias in the middie of the first moon, immedi- 
ately before the vernal equinox. These leaves 
are not fully opeaed, being only two or three 
days old ; they are called the flower of the 
tea, and fetch the best price. 

** The second gathering called Tootsja, or 
Chinese tea, because it is infused and drank in 
the Chinese manner, begins about a month af- 
ter the first ; it is often sold for the first, es- 
pecially by those who carefully pick it up, 
and separate the sinaliest and tenderest leaves. 
The third and last gathering, called Bau Tsjaa, 
is in June, the leaves are sorted into three dif- 
ferent classes, according to their quality. Ih 
is said that the greatest quantity imported into 
Europe, is of the third or grossest sort, and of 
this the natives in general drink. 


** The first process is that of making holes ia 


the ground at short distances from each other, 
in a straight line, this is done by laborers with aa 
implement for the purpose, having a long han- 
dle and sharp pointed bead. After the grounl 
is prepared, another class of laborer: are en- 
ployed in sowing the seed. This is done by 
putting a few of the seeds, varying in numter 
from six to twelve, into each of the holes, 
which are generally four or five inches deep 
in the ground, they are then watered, md 
vegetate with little further care. 
«The tea leaves when gathered are pre- 
pared in Tsiusi, as they are termed, that is, 
public drying houses or laboratories, built for 
the purpose, and where every person may 
bring leaves to be dried. There are, in these 
public laboraiories—ist, Several ovens, some- 
times as many as twenty, each of which is 
three feet high, with a wide, flat, square or 
round iron pan at the top; the side, over the 
mouth of the oven, is bent upwards, for the 
person who attends the drying, who staads on 
the oppesite side secure from the fire, and 
turns the leaves.—2d. One or more low but 
very long tables, covered with fine reed mats, 
on which the leaves are to be rolled —2d. A 
number of workmen, some of whom are em- 
ployed in attendiag the drying of the leaves by 
the oven, and others sitting cross-legged by 
the tables, io roll the leaves as they come hot 
from the pan. Sir G. Staunten in his deserip- 
tion, says,—‘* young women are employed ia 
rolling the leaves.’—The leaves must be dried 
when fresh, and they are generally brought to 
the jaboratory the same day they are gathered 
Tie process of drying is thus performed :— 
Some pounds of the leaves are put inio the 
iron pan, which, by the fire underneath, kas 
already been heated to a degree, that the 
leaves when they are put in may crackle at the 
edges of the pan. The fire in the oven must 
also be so regulated, that the man attending 
the drying pan may be able to stir up the leaves 
with bis hands, which he continues to do till 
they become so hot, that he cannot handle 
them any longer; the instant they become so, 
he takes them out of the pan with a shovel, 
broad at the mouth like a fan, and pours them 
upon the mat in order that they may be rolled. 
** It may be here necessary to refute a very 
common prejudice already noticed, viz. that 
the leaves of tea are dried on copper plates, 
and consequently must be in some degree 
poisonous, for chemistry has now ascertained, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that no ma- 
terials but iron and earthenware are used for 
the drying of tea; and that were it tinctured 
with the slightest particle of copper, it would 
_ easily be detecied by the chemical experiments 
that have been made on it. 
*« The method of preparing the leaves of tea 
is nearly the same, both by the Japanese and 
‘Chinese, the ouly difference appearing to be, 
that the latier expose the leaves to the steam 
of boiling water, or put them in soft water for 
half a minute, a process not observed by the 
Japanese. Each person take« before bim a 
quantity of the leaves, and whilst they are hot, 
immedia‘ely commences rolliag them with the 
palms of their hands until they are cold, by 
which means they are equally curled. They 


then undergo a secoud drying very slowly and 


| ported. The Chinese preserve the finest sorts 
of teas in coned vessels made of tutenague, tin 
_or lead, covered with neat matting of bamboo 
| until intended for exportation. 
| «The Chinese infuse their tea in boiling 
| water as we do, and it is said, that when they 
| have drawn off the proper quantity, they pre- 
pare the leaves with sugar oil and vinegar, for 
‘an evening sallad! The Japanese reduce their 
| teato a fine powder, which they dilute with 
warm water, until it has acquired the consis- 
_ tence of their soup; this makes the tea of a 
more rough, earthy, and disagreeable taste. — 
‘Their manner of serving it is curious; they 
| place before the company the tea equipage, 
and a box in which a yuantity of finely pow- 
| dered tea is contained; the cups are then filled 
with warm water, and taking as much powder 
as will lay on the point of a knife, they throw 
it into each of the cups, and stir it till the 
. liquor begins to foam; it is then presented to 
‘the company, who sip it while it is warm; 
this custom also prevails in some parts of Chi- 
‘na Teadoes not appear to have been in- 
' troduced into Europe until the year 1606, 
when the Dutch imported a quantity, for 
' which they exchanged dried sage with the ‘ hi- 
nese, who were very fond of it, and called it 
, the wonderful European herb, attributing to it 
numerous virtues; the rate of barter was four 
pounds of tea for one pound of sage. (Guth- 
rie, inhis Grammar of Geography, asserts that 
the Portuguese were the first who introduced 
it into Europe.) For such as they could not 
_getin exchange, they purchased at 8d or i0d 
' per pound, and on bringing it home, they rea- 
dily sold it in Paris for 3” livres, and some as 
high as :0" livres per pound. It was intro- 
| duced in this country before the restoration, as 
‘mention is made of it in the first act of Farlia- 
ment that settled the excise on the King for 
‘life in :660 Catharine of Lisbon, wife of 
Charles the II. rendered the use of it common 
at his court.”” 


LOCKED JAW. 

Several years ago, during a conversation in 
Newport, upon that dreadful malady, the Lock- 
ed Jaw, an intelligent master of a vessel ob- 
served, that when he wasat the Island of Eu- 
stacia, he heard an eminent physician remark, 
that he had had many cases of the Locked 
Jaw, and never lost a patient. On inquiry of 
him as to the particular mode of treatment in 
which he had been so successful, the physician 
replied, that he had directed an application of 
warm lye made of ashes, as strong as possi- 
ble ; if the foot or hand was wounded, the 
same was dipped repeatedly into the lye ; and 
| if a part of the body, which could not be im- 
| mer>ed in it, then in that case the part affect- 
. ed to be bathed with flannels wrung out from 
j the warm lye. In July last, Capt. Charles 
| Gordon, of Newport, unfortunately jumped 
upon a scraggy pointed spike which perforated 
his boot and foot, and he was taken home in 
the most excruciating torture—the attending 
physician could afford him no relief. Provi- 
dentially a lady, who heard the above conver- 
sation, recommended the warm lye bath, into 
which his foot was placed—within ! minutes 
the anguish was taken out: he went to bed 
and slept quietly. The application of lye was 
made for i succeeding days ; no pain, no un- 
easy sensation returned, but what is incident 
to acommon sore, and on the eleventh day, 


Capt. Gordon walked abroad. 
Newport Mercury. 


A very valuable method for rendering im- 
pervious to water and air all kinds of cloths, 
leather, and paper, &c. is noticed in a late 
Edinburgh jouraal. It is a process which con- 
sists in joining the surfaces of two pieces of 
cloth by a flexible varnish, made of caoutchouc 
dissolved in the naptha obtained from the dis- 
tillation of coal. The caoutchouc, after being 
cut into thin shreds, is steeped in the varnish 
composed of twelve ounces of caoutchouc to | 
one wine glass full of ihe oil. Heat may be 
applied and the thick varnish must be strained 
through a sieve of wire or horse hair. ‘The 
cloth is stretched on a frame, and then covered 
by means of a brush with a coat of the elastic 
varnish. When the varnish has become sticky, 
another piece of similar cloth, similarly var- 
nished, is laid upon the first, the surfaces be- 
ing placed face to face; and io promote the 
adhesion, they are pressed between a pair of 
plain rollers, and then dried in a warm room. 
This cloth, of which we have now several 
very fine specimens before us, besides being 
used for outer garments to keep off rain, will 
be found highly useful for various purposes in 
the arts and sciences. 


GUN BARRELS. 

An English sportsman asserts, from his own 
experience, that the generally received opin- 
joa, that the greater the length of the gun bar- 
rel, the greater the distance to which the shet 
will be thrown, is erroneous. He cut 4 inches 
from the barrel of a fowling piece which was 
2 feet 10 inches long, by which he found the 


j stiiuents:— .- 


force of the discharge considerably increased. | 
He proceeded to shorten it, inch by inch, until 
he had reduced it to 2 feet 2 inches, and uni- 
formly found the power of impulsion increas- 
ed. He tried the same experiment on two 
other fowling pieces with the same results, 
but did not ascertain how much farther the re- 
duction could be carried with success. If the 


he supposes that a greater length than 2 feet 2 
inches might be found to increase the force. 


invented what he calls a Marine Cravat, to 
prevent persons from drowning. 


and fasten behind with a buckle or clasp. 


person’s head above water, so that by its use 
any one, though unable to swim, might ven- 
ture into the deepest water, and remain sus- 
pended in security. 


STEAM FURNACE. 
A specimen of self-creating and self-sustain- 
ing power is to be seen in an iron furnace in 


by steam generated ina boiler, which is heat- 
ed by the same fire the bellows kindles. 


MISCELLANY. 


LOTTERIES. 

At this time when Lotteries have 
become so common that almost every 
mail is burthened with a ‘ drawing,” 
it may gratify curiosity to know some- 
thing of their antiquity, ‘The follow- 
ing paragraphs in relation to this snb- 
ject are extracted from Collet’s + Re}- 
ics of Literature.”— 

“ Lotteries in England. 

“The first English Lottery I have 
met with was drawn A. D. 1589. It 
consisted of forty thousand lots, at ten 
shillings each lot. The prizes were 
plate ; and the profits were to go to- 
wards repairing the havens of this 
kingdom. It was drawn (as Maitland 
from Stow informs us, vol. i. p. 257.) 
at the west door of St Pauls cathedral. 
The drawing began on the 11th of 
January, 1569, and continued inces- 
santly day and night, until the 6th of 
May foilowing. At this time there 
were only three lottery-oftices in Lon- 
don. The proposals for this lottery 
were published in the years 1567 and 
1568. It was, at first, intended to have 
been drawn at the house of Mr. Det- 
ricke, her Majesty’s servant, (i. e. her 
jeweller,) but was afterwards drawn as 
above mentioned. 

* Dr. Rawlinson shewed the Society 
of Antiquaries, in 1748, a copy of the 
preceding lottery scheme, and it is 
thus entitled--** A proposal for a very 
rich lottery, generally without any 
blanks; containing a great number of 
good prizes, as well of ready money as 
of plate, and certaingorts merchandizes, 
having been valued and appraised by 
the commandment of the Queene’s most 
excellent Majesty’s order, to the intent 
that such commodities as may chance to 
arise thereof, alter the charges borne, 
may be converted towards the repara- 
tion of the havens, and strength of the 
realme, and toward such other good 
works. ‘The number of lots shall be 
forty thousand, and no more: and eve- 
ry lot shall be the summe of tenne shil- 
ling sterling only, and no more. To 
be filled by the teasts of Bartholomew. 
The shew of prizes are to be seen in 
Cheapside, at the sign of the Queene’s 
Armes, at the house of Mr. Dericke, 
goldsmith, servant to the Queene.— 
Printed by Henry Benneman.” 

‘In 1612 King James, for the spe- 
cial encouragement of the plantation 
of English colonies in Virginia, granted 
a lottery to be held at the west end of 
St. Paul’s. One Thomas Sharplys, a 
tailor ef London, had the chiet prize, 
amounting to four thousand crowns iv 
‘ faire plate.’ 

“In the reign of Queene Anne, it 
was found necessary to suppress lotte- 
ries as nuisances to the public. 

“In the reign of George 1. it was 
found expedient to revive them, as 
helps to government in bribing the rep- 
resentatives eof the people to vote away 
the rights and property of their con- 


“ To raise a new fund to pay placemen 
ther wages.” 

In the reign of George III. they 
were still continued; no longer, cer- 
tainly, for purposes of bribery, but fora 
purpose equally flagitious, that of sup- 
porting a Christian government by 
means of the worst vices that can pos- 
sibly afflict a community. 


THE LATE MR. BELZONI. 


We have been favored with the fol. 
lowing extracts of a letter from capt. 
Purchas, of his Majesty’s ship Eske, to 
the Rey. G. A. Browne, of ‘Lrinity Col- 
lege :-— 

‘On the 26th of May I anchored at 
Accarah, on my retarn from a cruise 
to Goree; although my plan is not to 
go on shore, yet on your account I de- 
viated from my principle, and proceed- 
ed to make my constant inquiries about 
poor Belzoni—to my surprize, and | 
may add delight, in hailing a canoe, 
which was going off to a vessel on the 
poiut of sailing, my parser, who was in 
a boat with me, recognised Mr. Hous- 


width of the bores were to be much increased, ' 


Mr. T. H. Bell, of Alnwick, Fngland, has | 


It is a cylin- fame. 
der of leather, water proof, three inches in di- | 


ameter, sufficiently long to surround the a | 
t 


possesses a buoyancy sufficient to keep a with the greatest affection, and aiso of 


Worcester, the bellows of which is working | 


Mrs. Belzoni. 1 took him into my gig, 
and went on shore, and continued in 
his society the remainder of the day ; 
| delivered the portrait and letters.— 
Mr. Houston thinks that Belzoni would 
have succeeded in getting to ‘Timbuc- 
too, had he lived; every thing had 
been arranged with the King of Benin, 
where messengers were to have con- 
veyed Belzoni to Houssa; but alas! 
the cruel and heart-rending fatality of 
the climate cut him off from life and 
Belzoni lost his spirits the mo- 
ment he was taken ill, and gave him- 
self up. He spoke of his poor widow 


his mother and sister. ‘Ihe place of 
his burial is respected, and will remain 
so. As Mr. Houston was returplog 
to Benin, | have requested him to pro- 
cure me a slip of the plane tree which 
adorns and distinguishes the grave ; 
this | hope will reach me, and { shall 
with care preserve it for poor Mrs. 
Belzoni, whose feelings | can well com- 
wisserate. When at Prince’s Island, 
the other day, I heard that a vessel 
had arrived with a monument for Bel- 
zoui, in the Benin river. Mr. Houston 
also told me that Mrs. Belzoni had sig- 
nified her intention of coming to this 


land of pestilence ; this idea was form- | 
ed, | hepe, during the first moments of 


her grief, and that it has now been 
abandoned—if it is not, do for God's 


sake dissuade her from it; it can dono | 
good, and would only add another vic- 


tim to African discovery. 
Cambridge Chronicle. 
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NOTICE 

Mr. GrorGe A. GARRISON is legally au- 
thorized to receive subscriptions, collect mon- 
ies, &c. as Agent for this paper, in St. Johns, 
N. B. Persons in that place, or in other 
parts of the province of New-Brunswick, de- 
sirous of becoming subscribers te the Mirror, 
can be furnished with the same by making ap- 
plication to him at St. Johns. His receipt will 
be valid. 


ADULTERATION OF FLour.—This seems 
to be carried to great extent at the present 
time, in England; and the Americans are not 
totally exempted from the crime. In fact, we 
presume if an analysis was made of most of 
our bread stuffs, especially inferior flour, we 
should find that it possessed deleterious sub- 
stances. We boast of discarding many of the 
bigoted principles of the Puritans, and suffer- 
ing to fall into eblivion their narrow contract- 
ed notions; but we should remember, at the 
same time, that though in divesting their man- 
tle of some of its ornaments, we should retain 
those which were the most brilliant, the prin- 
ciples of honesty; we seem to have entirely 
thrown it away as auseless garment. In no 
article can fraud be more dexterously practis- 
ed than in that of flour, various substances, 
poisonous in their nature, might be mixed with 
it, in certain proportions, which could not be 
detected but by chemical analysis. The meth- 
od prescribed of thrusting a bright knife into a 
warm loaf, would not, in many cases, detect 
the adulteration. Thus powdered bones or 
chalk could not be detected in this way 
The flour in this country is commonly mix- 
ed [if mixed at all,] with calcined plaster of 
Paris, or sulphate of lime, this, in small pro- 
portions, may not be injurious to health; tho’ 
it is afraud which ought to be severely punish- 
ed. In England other substances are used, and 
recently a person was detected who had carri- 
ed the fraud to an immense extent. It had be- 
come a regular manufacture, and many had re- 
alized fortunes by this fraudulent dealing. A 
flour factor, whose adulterated article was 
lately siezed at Hull, had previously a quanti- 
ty of wheat, in bond, and was permitted by 
the commissioners to take it out and grind it 
on condition of returning 126lbs of genuine 
wheaten flour, for every five bushels. In- 
stead of substituting the pure article, however, 
he sent in a composition of beans, buckwheat, 
and flour of an inferior kind. 

This compound was not under the king’s 
locks two days when it was suspected of be- 
ing bad; Mr. Clarke, a chemist was directed 
to analyze the compound, when the above 
meniioned ingredients were discovered He 
had previously discovered an immense quanti- 
ty of sulphate of lime, burnt bones, Derby- 
shire white, (a virulent poison.) The latter 
substance is sulphate of Barytes. Its appear- 
ance is beautiful, resembling the finest flour, 
and it is impossible to detect it, from arpear- 
ance. The stuff, of course, was cnndemned, 
and the penalty of £10,000 affixed, so that the 
loss of the owner must have been from 13,000 
to £14,000. 

Flour is sometimes mixed with alum, but 
according to Mr. Clarke, this is not injurious 
in the quantities which are generally used by 
the bakers. 


ton, the gentleman to whom I was the 
bearer of letters from yourself and 


Mr. Clarke says, the public ought to be 
particularly on their guard in the use of con- 


fectionary, as some confectioners not only use 
the above, but the following poisons in great 
abundance, viz. chromate of lead, copper, ver. 
digris, iron, rose-pink, vermillion, and pow. 
der blue. 

The adulteration by peas and beans may be 
detected by mixing a little of the article to be 
put to the test, with water and a small quanti. 
ty of ammonia. The beans will turn brown, 
and the peas yellow. The ammonia will not 
detect the adulteration by burnt bones, or syl. 
phate of lime, or barytes, or calcareous syb. 
stances. A small quantity of diluted sulphy. 
ric acid, will discover adulteration in all these 
kinds, except sulphate of barytes and lime. 


AMERICAN Farmer.—This excellent 
paper is gaining patronage every day, and is 
well worthy a niche in the library of the man 
of science, as in that of the practical Farmer. 
It contains matter interesting to all classes, 
and will be read with much pleasure by those 
who take any concern in the improvements 
and increasing literary reputation of our coun- 
try. We understand that this undertaking was 


| commenced without a single subscriber, or 


correspondent; yet it has surmounted every ob- 
stacle and wended its way to respectability 
and to usefulness. It has acquired its ful] 
share of respectable correspondents both at 
homeand abroad. It has been demanded from 
Great Britain, Spain, France, Cuba, Jamaica, 
&c and celebrated periodical works of a simi- 
lar character have been sent in exchange for it 
from England and France. 


Eeyer1an 
specimens ef ancient writing have for ages at- 
tracted the attention of the literati, many have 
spent years in the fruitless attempt at decy- 
phering them. A key is, at length, it is said, 
been discovered by M. Chapilion a Frenchman; 
whether he be correct or not,he is not likely to 
be contradicted. Perhaps there is not another 
man in the world that is able satisfactorily to 
explain them. M. Chapilion states on the au- 
thority of these hieroglyphics, the authen- 
ticity of the Mosaic account of the origin 
of the world—the story of Eden, the apple, 
Se. &c. He contends that not a single mon- 
ument from all that has been described, up 
to the present day, can date a higher origin 
than eighteen hundred ‘ years before Christ; 
whilst Moses places the sojourning of the chil- 
dren of Israel sixteen hundred years before 
Christ. There is much obscurity with regard 
to the account of the monuments of antiquity, 
their founders, date, &c. the. only authentic 
records must be, it is probable, found in the 
hieroglyphical writings of the Egyptians; if a 
mdde of decyphering them has been discover- 


rature. 


THE Pope anv THE Greexs.—It was 
rumored a few days since that overtures had 
been made to unite the Greek with the Romish 
Church; that matters of policy had dictated 
this measure on the part of the Greeks. It 
appears that the Greek Deputies in Lon- 
don have declared that by despatches received 
from their governmeat, they are authorized to 
declare that Mr. Nicolas Kefalas, by whom 
the address was presented to the Pope, has no 
public character whatever; nor has he been 
vested with power for negociating any transac- 
tion on the part of the Greek Government. 
There are obstacles in the economy of the 
two churches which we think preclude a possi- 
bility of an union, on conscientious principles. 
What the distresses of the Greeks may compel 
them to do, we are not able to say, but their 
religious independence will be the last privi- 
lege that they will surrender. 


Lirerary Asytum.—M. Legendre, 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
has published, ‘‘ an essay on a proposed litera- 
ry compact between the learned men through- 
out the world.’? He mentions in this Work 
that two celebrated Americans, Joe] Barlow, 
and Robert Fulton, formerly digested and pro- 
posed a plan of a ‘ Literary Asylum. The 
object was to give mutual aid and succor, 4 
some appointed place, to the learned of all 
countries, who might become the victims of 
tyranny and injustice. The design of the 
present work is to direct the attention of the 
Republic of letters to this subject. 


Union Socrery.—A Society has been 
formed in Augusta, Me. called the Union Se- 
ctety, its object is the promotion of moralily, 
and the acquisition of useful knowledge:— 
Their sixth anniversary was held on Tuesday, 
11th inst. when an address was delivered by 
Ricuarp D. Voss. The Society is 
posed of young men emulous for improvement. 
They have a well selected library, containing 
works on literature and science, reviews, and 
other periodical publications. Such societies 
are an honor to their country and we wish to 
see them increase in every town and village. 
They afford strength to our Republican insti- 
tutions and increase our reputation abroad. 


From the Lexington, Ky. Gazette of Sept.29. 
DesHa.—This unfortunate young man has 
been again tried, and again convicted. We 
confess that we did not anticipate this result. 
From the accounts which we have heard of 
the jury empannelled to decide upon his fate, 
and from our knowledge of the principles, and 
of the influence of those who are most deeply 
interested in his acquittal, we did confidently 


expect that he would have escaped, without 


ed, it will prove a valuable acquisition to lite- _ 
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again being compelled to appeal from the hon- 
est verdict of his peers to the tender mercies 
of his Judge. The conduct of Judge Brown, 
jn granting a new trial, upon grounds so frivo- 
ious and absurd has excited the astonishment of 
his friends, and the indignation of the public. 

We learn that Gov. Desha, the father of the 
accused, attended throughout the trial. We 
have not yet heard any thing certain as to his 
conduct and demeanor, but he has given ample 
scope for surmises and rumors. Those who 
have faith in his private political integrity, 
will, of course, be disinclined to believe that 
he has exercised any undue means to influ- 
ence Judge or Jury.”” 

It is stated that the expense of guarding and 
keeping the prisoner, amounts to $20¢ per 
month, and each trial probably exceeds that 
sum, making an annual expense to the state of 
3 or $4000. All thisto prevent the regular 
course of Justice, a disgrace to the state and 
country. 


LLIGENCE. 


GENERAL INTE 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

By the ship Mercury, Capt. Barnett, 
arrived at this port on Monday alter- 
noon in 39 days from Liverpool, Lon- 
don papers to the 5th, and Liverpool 
of the 7th Sept. have been received.— 
Their contents are not of much inter- 
est. The following is a summary of 
the most prominent articles we found: 


England.—\t is said that Lord Coch- 
rane has sent a formal resignation to 
the Emperor of Brazil. 

it is said in the British Press that Mr. 
McCready, of Covent Garden, is com- 
ing to the U. States. 

The statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in the Crescent at Ramsgate, has 
been thrown down by some evil minded 
radical. Twenty guineas reward were 
ofiered forthe discovery of the offen- 
der. 


The Greeks.—Acconnts from Zante 
are to July 27. Ipsilanti, had made 
himself master of Tripolizza, which tb- 
rahim had left in the hands of 2000 men. 
The Egyptians as well as 500 wound- 
ed were put tothe sword, ‘There were 
also 1000 Greek prisoners, who were 
all saved. ‘The walls of the town were 
demolished. Ibrahim, when he heard 
the news was about to return, when he 
was met by Ipsilanti and Colocotroni, 
and shut up in a place called Three 
Rivers or Iraholamo. He lost nearly 
2000 men in the several attacks. The 
Greeks lost but 25. 

On the 22d of July the Turks made 

general attack by sea.and land, but 
were defeated, and Tost between 5 and 
7000 men besides forty vessels which 
were going to invest Vassiladi: v 

Under date of Augsburg, Aug 25, it 
is stated that as soon as the Turkish 
fleet left Navarin, Miaulius was order- 
ed to pursue and give the fleet battle. 
This and some other movements of the 
squadron obliged the Turks to remove 
the blockade of Missolonghi. 


The Turks —Under date of Peters- 
burgh, Aug. 16, it is said that the differ- 
ences between Russia and the Porte, 
are far from being amicably settled, ac- 
cordingly the departure of the Marquess 
de Ribeaupierre, for Constantinople, is 
indefinitely postponed. ‘The bad faith 
of the Ottoman Government is too well 
known for Christian powers to expect 
any resalt from all the negociations 
which have been set on foot with the 
barbarous government, and yet the un- 
happy Greeks have been sacrificed to 
it. 

France.—The London papers seem 
to look rather suspiciously upon the 
proceedings of the French government 
in regard to St. Domingo. The com- 
missioners of Hayti were negociating 
a loan to fulfil the terms of their recog- 
nition. 

The late invention at Brussels by 
which the Paris papers are to be re- 
published in that city within two hours 
after they shall be received by mail, 
and to which the author has given the 
name of identography, has given very 
serious alarm to the Brussels Journal- 
ists. It is expected that the reprints 
can be afforded at a price thirty per 
cent. cheaper than that now demand- 
ed, and the other papers anticipate ruin 
from the new competition. 

Der Freischutz was brought out at 
the theatre of Rouen on the 19th Aug. 
with great success ; and is very popular 


there, as it had previously been at Par- 
is 


Spain.—The Paris Moniteur of Sept. 
1, contains a despatch from Bayonne, 
announcing the arrest of Gen. Bessieres 
on the 25th, and his execution, with 
seven of his Companions, on the follow- 
ing day. ‘They were shot. ‘Lhe King 
of Spain was at Ildefonso, where every 
thing was tranquil, as wellas at Madrid 
and on the whole road to Bayonne. 

It is said Ferdinand had written to 
the King of France, informing him of 
the critical situation of his kingdom.— 
The King was expected at Madrid, and 
it was said that orders had been receiv- 
ed from France for ail in the service 
ofthe King of Spain to return to their 
own country. 


Accounts from*numerous places ia 


Spain state that symptoms of rebellion 
are exhibiting themselves in all parts. 
The agents of the rebellion calculate 
on 50,000 men. ‘This, however, is un- 
der an earlier date than the taking of 


Bessieres, and one of the Paris papers 


says, “* There is no doubt but this event 
will put an end to this sudden insurrec- 
tion, which seemed to threaten the 
overthrow of the throne of Ferdinand.” 
Jt is also said that two regiments had 
revolted at Corunna, and Ferrol,—and 
that the expedition to Havana would 
be abortive. 

The famous Empecinado has been 
executed at Koa, in Old Castile. It 
will be remembered that the Empeci- 
nado was the general who first conceiv- 
ed and followed up with such admirable 
success the Guerilla system, to which 
the destruction of Bonaparte’s armies 
in Spain was so materially owing. 


Portugal—The King of Portugal, 
says the Liverpool Advertiser, whose 
moderation and personal virtues entitle 
him to a better fate,seems in danger of 
falling a victim to the ultra-royalist fac- 
tion, aided by rebellious members of 
his own family. His throne would have 
been much more secure, and his king- 
dom more tranquil, had he respected 
his oath and faithfully supported the 
constitution. 


From Smyrna—Late.—-Extract of a 
letter received from Smyrna by the 
brig Jew. 

“ Smyrna, Jury 30.—Our last news 
from Napoli, is bad for the Greeks. 
By a vessel in six days, we learn, that 
Ipsilanti, surrounded by seven hundred 
men of Ibraham Pacha, died of his 
wounds. Colocotroni has resigned his 
command, all his soldiers having run 
away, and Ibrahim was in sight of Na- 
poli. Missolonghi must have surren- 
dered. Hydra requested Capt. Ham- 
ilton to hoist the English flag, which of 
course he refused. You may thus cop- 
sider the revolution nearly ended, as 
we long expected, to the shame of the 
Greeks. It was only twelve days ago, 
that 48,0001. sterling of the Greek 
loan arrived in Napoli from London, 
and the Elizabeth loaded with ammu- 
nition.” 


Extract oF a LETTER. 


“Smyrna, 30th July, 1825.—A ves- 
sel has just arrived from Napoli di Ro- 
mani, with letters to the evening of 
the 27th inst. which state that the 
Egyptian army had, on that day arriv- 
ed before the place to besiege it, and 
that there was but little hope of its be- 
ing able-to hold out mauy days.—This 
is the last rampart of the Greek cause. 
It is much to be regretted that the 
Greeks have recently massacred all their 
Egyptian prisoners—they have thus re- 
warded the extreme humanity of the 

ptian Commander in Chief. We 
fear shortly to hear of horrid retalia- 
tions.” 
FROM ANOTHER. 


“ Smyrna, Aug.1. Iam very sor- 
ry tosay the Greek affairs are very 
bad. A letter from Napoli of the 27th 
ult. says, ‘* While writing, the Egyp- 
tian troops are making their appear- 
ance under the Mills. If they are a- 
ble to take possession of them, the 
Greeks will lose this fortress.” Should 
this occur, the revolution will be fin- 
ished, and these unfortunate people 
doomed to a greater slavery than ev- 
At Missolonghi the ‘l'urks were 

lsed with the loss of 2000 men. 
The Greeks displayed the greatest 
courage. ‘The Turks had even got in- 
to the fortress, when they were repuls- 
ed with such severe loss. Colocotro- 
ni, it appears, destroyed Tripolitza, 
and it was then taken by Ibrahim Pa- 
cha, who afterwards massacred 3000 
men, women, and children, who had 
on promise of quarter re-entered the 
city. We momently expect to hear 
further from Napoli: | tremble for the 
Greeks.” 

FROM ANOTHER. 


Smyrna, July 31.—l ama friend to 
the Greeks, but hate their vices. Their 
cause apperrs to be desperate; and 
they fear dreadful reprisals. Their 
massacre at Syra was dreadful; and 
they pretend to justify it as being in re- 
taliation of other massacres by the 
black Turks. The Greek Benate have 
complimested Ibrahim Pacha for his 
humanity at Navarino; but the Greeks 
to palliate their cruelties, have circu- 
lated reports that he has put to death 
men, wemen, and children, who had 
surrendered to him. For the sake of 
humanity | could wish them all untrue. 
It is certainly known that he has sav- 
ed many prisoners.” 


Havana —The schooner Princess 
Ano, Banks, has arrived in Hampton 
Roads, 10 days from Havana. A pas- 
senger had reached Baltimore, and in- 
formed the editors of the Patriot thata 
severe gale commenced at Havana on 
the 29th ult. and ended on the 2d inst. 
The U. S. ship Decoy, from Key 
West, in 10 days, brought information 
of the deaih of Mr. Miller, charge de 
affaires (o Guatamala, after three days” 
illness. The Decoy lett Havana on 
the 28th ult. and, in company with the 
Adams, sailed for Pensacola. The 
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Spark had not been seen off the port 
after the gale. The brig Susan sailed 
the day previous to the gale for New- 
York. ‘The Princess Ann sailed in 
company with the schooner Harriet 
and brig Prize for Boston—the com- 
mander of the Jatter died on the 29th 
ult. 


Paper Manufactory—There is a pa- 
per manufactory at Pittsburg, situated 
on the banks of the Monongahela, in 
which are employed one hundred and 
ninety persons—the machinery is mov- 
ed by steam, and paper is furnished in 
the building from the rags, ready to be 
applied tothe walls ofa parlour. The 
proprietor of this extensive establish- 
ment, ships unusual quantities of paper 
to South America, by the way of New 
Orleans. Every branch of business 
connected with paper making, is, we 
believe, carried on there, and we should 
presume that it was one of the most 
extensive paper manufactories in A- 
merica. 


Miss Jane Hale of Versailles, Ken. 
lately put an end to her existence by 
jumping into a deep well. When the 
family retired to bed they left her read- 
ing the New Testament; in the morn- 
ing they found a note on her table sta- 


ting thatshe might be found in the 
well. 


Mississippi.—From the complete re- 
turns of the late election of Governor 
of the State of Mississippi, it appears 
that the majority of David Holmes 
over Cowles Mead for Governor, was 
$247 votes; and thet Mr. Brandon has 
been elected Lieutenant Governor by 
a majority of 33 votes over Mr. Barry. 


Vermont.—The Vermont legislature 
isin session in Montpelier Gov. Van 
Ness in his speech calls the attention of 
the Legislature to the adoption of meas- 
ures for the furtherance of Public Im- 
provements. 


Extraordinary Arrivals.—The Buffa- 
lo Emporium states that the sloop Mars, 
Cook, master and owner, from Dun- 
kirk, bourd to the city of New-York, 
arrived on the 7th inst. and entered the 
canal basin, waiting for the opening of 
the locks at the Mountain Ridge. 

A British Government schooner, Lt. 
Tweede commander, arrived in Buffa- 
lo Creek, on the 7th inst. 


Steam Packets.—No less than forty- 
five companies have been formed in 
London to establish Steam Packets in 
every quarter of the Globe. 


Georgia.—George M. Troup has been 
reelected Governor of this state by a 


large majority over his opponent Mr. 
Clarke. 


Arkansas.—Seven hundred tracts of 
Military bounty lands are advertised to 
be sold in the county of Phillips, in the 


above named territory, on the 7th of 
November next. 


Bennington, Oct. 11. 

Yoururvt InrrePipity.—On Wednes- 
day last, a son of Mr. Oliver Bebee, of 
Winhall, aged 9 years, went to the 
woods not far from his father’s resi- 
dence, accompanied only by a small 
dog, where he discovered a young Cub, 
which, by the assistance of his dog, 
was soon driven on to a tree. The 
boy immediately ascended the tree, 
and when arrived near the object of 
bis pursuit, a scene presented at which 
a stouter heart might have failed.— 
The old Bear made her appearance at 
the foot of the tree, at which the dog 
retreated, but as the Bear attempted to 
ascend the tree, the dog returned, re- 
newed his courage, seized her by the 
posteriors and brought her back upon 
the ground; the Bear turned and made 
several unsuccessful attempts to get 
her fangs upon the dog. 

The intrepid little Green Mountain 
urchin was not to be frightened from 
his pursuit “by the sight of a bear,” 
but whilst she was diverted by the ex- 
ertions of his faithful little animal, he 
seized the Cub, descended the tree, and 
made a safe retreat with his prize in 
hisarms. The Bear made aclose pur- 
suit a short distance into the open fields ; 
but being constantly annoyed by the 
faithful dog, she steered off for the 
woods, and the litthe Hero came in to 
receive the congratulations of the neigh- 
borhood, and takes much delight in ex- 
hibiting the trophy of his youthful in- 
trepidity. 

Farminc.—T wo young farmers have 
been brought from Flanders to Scot- 
land, by some Scotch gentlemen en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, to ex- 
hibit practically the uses and the ad- 
vantages of what is called the Hainult 


New ‘Times, may be interesting to our 
country readers. 

‘The scythe is a short blade of 20. 
inches, or nearly like the point half of | 
an ordinary hay scythe blade. It has | 
a handle of the same length. The 
blade during cutting is quite level, 
both from point to heel, as well as from 
edge to back. ‘The hand stands in a 
position nearly upright, or inclines for- 
ward at the top, so as to form with the 


Scythe. The following description of | 
the article which we tind in the London | 


blade an angle of 80 degrees. That 
portion of it held in the hand is turned 


back a little, or nearly to 45 degrees, 
and is longer than the breadth ef the 
hand, on which overlength the arm 
rests, and is strengthened during the 
cutting. Inthe left hand the operator 
holds a staff of 3 1-2 feet long, at the 
extreme end of which isa hook : while 
cutting, this is used in pressing back the 
corn about mid-way up, at the time the 
scythe strikes the bottom. At each 
stroke the scythe cuts the length of 
itself and a foot or more deep, which 
cut corn it leaves standing quite up- 
right in front of the uncut corn. As 
soon as the operator has proceeded as 
far as he wishes across the ridge, he 
turns, and with the hook, pulls the 
corn towards the open side, cutting a 
little more at the same time, so that in 
going and returning, about five feet 
may be cat.” 

The young men have made a tour 
through several parts of the South of 
Scotland, working a day at a time on 
different farms ; and the general opin- 
ion seems to be, that though the Hain- 
ult scythe can never be brought into 
use exclusively, it may beceme a use- 
ful auxiliary to the other modes of 
gathering in the fruits of the earth. 
N.Y. Statesman. 


Caution To Borvs.—A boy at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. has been convicted of the 
offence of writing an obscene word on 
a fence, sentenced to pay a fine and 
costs, amounting to $9 68. The same 
boy and one other were a!so convicted 
of rade and disorderly conduct, fighting 
and profane swearing, and sentenced 
to pay a fine and costs amounting to $1 
25 each. They were both committed 
to prison. 


~ 


Melancholy.— A. melancholy occur- 
rence, and an instance of ferocious 
blood-thirstiness, is related in the Hamp- 
den Register, of Wednesday last, as hav- 
ing occurred in Blandford on the 7th. 
The 4th Reg. of the tst Brigade of this 
Division was reviewed in Blandford ou 
that day. Inthe evening, Asa Hayden 
entered the bar-room of Capt. Lloyd, 
and calied fora glass of grog. He was 
requested by Capt. L. to leave the 
house, as his wife was dangerously sick ; 
but he insisted on entering the bar be- 
fore he left. He was prevented from 
entering the bar by a Mr. Bradley, and 
after several attempts, he drew a dirk 
from his side, made a pass at Captain 
Lioyd, but missed him, and stabbed Mr. 
Bradley in his side. Hayden was then 
knocked down by another person inthe 
room with an andiron, but while the 
others were attending to the wounds of 
Mr. Bradley, he recovered and made 
his escape from the house. He was 
followed by two men, Clark and Ed- 
wards, both of whom he stabbed in the 
abdomen ; one of them, as is supposed, 
mortally. He finally made his escape. 
A reward of $50 is offered for his ap- 
prehension. He is described as “ about 
5 feet 9 inches high, stout built, and 
light complexion.” 

On Saturday last, three children of 
Mrs. R.H. Gould, of Burlington, Vt. 
being slightly indisposed, Mrs. G. sent 
to an apothecary’s store for a bottle of 
Elizir pro, but by some unfortunate 
mistake, either in the messenger, or 
the clerk of the store, a bottle of laud- 
anum was sent, anda quantity of it ad- 
ministered to the children, who in a 
short time fell into a stupor, which was 
followed by convulsions. The fatal 
error was scon ciscovered, medical aid 
sent for, and the usual methods imme- 
dirtely adopted, which had the desired 
effect on two ef the children; but one 
of them, a boy about three years of 
age, died ih a tew hours after the fatal 
draught had been taken. 


A Belfast (Ireland) paper mentions a 
recent decision of an important suit in 
which property to the probable amount 
of /}40,000 sterling was invoived. A 
Mr.O’ Hara, a protestant gentleman, had 
been married toa French lady by a 
Catholic Clergyman. In consequence 
of this forbidden rite, it has been de- 
termined that neither the widow of Mr. 
()’Hara, nor her issue by him have any 
legal claim to the O'Hara estate: and 
the sons of O°Hara have been deprived 
of their father’s property, by a due 
course of law, because a Catholic priest 
solemnized ihe marriage of their pa- 
rents. 


Triat.—At the Term of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court for the county 
of Washington, R. 1. held at 3. King- 
ston, the last week, an Indictment, of 
the State vs. Himes, for burning a barn, 
was tried: notwithstanding the nature 
of the evidence, which was circumstan- 
tial, and a very able and ingenious de- 
fence of the prisoner by Messrs. Dixon 
and Newell, he was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $1000, to be 
imprisoned tour years, to be placed in 
the pillory, and to pay costs of prose- 


oution, 


Fire —We are informed by a gen- 
tleman who has been ov a trip to Nia- 
gara Falls, that the Ontario House,kept 
by Mr. Forsyth, on the Canada side of 
the river, was burnt down on Friday 
morning last. The fire commenced a- 


bout two o'clock, and it supposed 
that it was communicated by an incen- 
diary. Estimated loss, four thousand 
dollars. The property was insured for . 
about two thirds the value. 


Banktno It is stated that the Eagle 


closed its doors, has not met with an 
material losses; and it is strongly inti- 
mated, that its stoppage of payment 
may have been brought about that the 
favored few, largely indebted to this 
swindling-mill, may pay off their debts, 
at from 30 to 50 per cent. discount— 
that being the present value of its notes 
in circulatton. When this operation is 
performed, perhaps the bank wiil re- 
sume specie payments! If hanging 
laws are necessary for any -other classes 
of persons than deliberate murderers, 
pirates and slave-traders, fraudulent 
bankers ought to receive all the benefit 
of them. It is not easy to comprehend 
the idea of any thing more villianous, 
than that persons, pretending to respec- 
tability, should combine to defraud the 
public. Common counterfeiters. are 
sinless, compared with them. But 
what else are dishonest bank-managers 
than counterfeiters? It one of them 
passes a note for one huadred doliars, 
which he knows to be worth only fifty, 
the injury is the same asthongh he had 
uttered falsely-made notes to the a- 
mount of fifty doilars—and, iadeed, 
the crime is greater, because of thegutl- 
culating maaaer in which the fraud is - 
committed. 

A depreciation is said, (observes the 
National etn: have taken place 
in the value of Darien notes, to the 
value of 15 or 20 per cent It is men- 
tioned, in the 3t. Augustine paper, that 
the notes of that bank, in circulation, 
amount to $1,200,000, and the notes 
discounted to $1,300,000; and hence 
arises the present depreciation. No 
doubt seems to be entertained of the 
solvency of the bank, as assistance has 
been tendered to it by other institutions 
in Savannah: but it is hinted that the 
bank itself acquresces in this deprecia- 
tion, in order to avail itself of the a- 
larm to redeem its paper at an easy 
rate!!! Niles. 


Danvittr, Oct. 4. 

Afflicting Providence.—lIt falls to our 
lot this week to record one of the most 
distressing instances of mortality ever 
witnessed in this town. ‘The partica- 
lars are briefly these:—-On Saturday 
afternoon of the Ist inst. Alma Lind- 
sey, an interesting little girl, eleven 
years of age, daughter of Mr. Asa Liad- 
sey, who had been paring apples in the 
chamber of the honse occupied by her 
father, in attempting to pass down the 
chamber stairs with a shoe-knife in her 
hand, made a mis step and fell on the 
knife, which entered her body near 
the collar bone, and it is supposed cat 
off a principal artery and extended to 
the lungs. She immediately gave a 
most distressing shriek—her parents 
flew to her relief—all human aid was 
vain—she tainted, and expired in a few 
minutes. ‘hus we are again admon- 
ished, that “in the midst of lite, we 
are in death.” Star. 


Fire.— The extensive and valuable 
brewery belonging to M. M. Dox, Esq. 
at Buffalo, was destroyed by fire, on 
the 9th inst.—Loss estimated at $5000. 


 aymeneat. 


In this city, Mr. Thomas Bolin to Miss Bet- 
sey Ackerman.--Mr. William Pool, jr. to 
Miss Mary Lawrence. 

On Sunday morning last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Streeter, Mr. John Gardner to Miss Ann 
Gever. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Daniel B. Widdifield 
to Miss Harriet Hansel. 

In Roxbury, Mr. F. W. Parker to Miss Ma- 
ry Ann Rogers. 

In Andover, Hon. David Cummins, to Miss 
Maria F. Kiutredge, daughter of the late Dr. 
Thomas K. 

In Camden, Me. Mr. Warren Rawson, mer- 
chant, of Calais, to Miss Lucy Huse Gould, 
adopted daughter of Dr. Joseph Huse of the 
former place. 

In New-York, Mr. Samuel Snow, of Bos- 
on, to Miss Harriet Archer. 


OBITUARY. 


In this city, Mr. John P. Orcutt, printer, 
aged 43.—Mr. John Morrisson, printer, a na- 
tive of Scotland.—Mr. William ‘Tonmore, 36. 
—Mrs. Mary Coats, wife of Benj. C. 29.— 
Miss Susan Wiggin, 18.—Mr. Isaac Tirrell, 
73.--Mr. Kilby Hudson, 33.—Mrs. Beisey 
Bosworth, 23.-—-Mr. Patrick Demper, 21.— 

irs. Lucinda MecKinly, 25.—Mr. Zacheriah 
Joenson. 

It is with no ordinary sensations that we 
have to announce the death of the Rev. Eli- 
jah Parish, D. D. pastor of the chureh in By- 
field, aged 63. This painful event took place 
on Friday night, after a week’s illness. To 
his family, to his flock, to the christian com- 
munity, it is a loss, which will be most sensi- 
bly felt, and not readily repaired.—.Vewbury- 
port Heraid. 

In Plymouth. Mrs."Lydia Davee, aged 76. 
Margaret Lewis, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Henry Robins, aged 17 months.—Mrs, bian- 
nah Sherman. 

MASONIC. 
ASHES and APRONS of the newest and 
most elegant patierns, constantly for sale, 


by SAMUEL CURTIS, No. 66, Market 
Street. Boston. 


SC Floorings, Reyal Arch Dresses, auc 
Coilars furnished at short notice. Oct. 15. 


bank, at New Haven, which lately» 4 we 
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Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every 
place in which it moves; to breathe round nature 
an odour more exquisite than the perfume of the 
rose, and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the biush of morning.” 


MARY’S DREAM. 

The unfortunate author of this beautiful bal- 
jad was John Lowe of Galloway, Scotland. 
He was educated at Edinburgh, and was des- 
tined for the Church; but not cbtaining a liv- 
ing he embarkad for America in 1773, and was 
at first employed as private tutor in the family 


ofa brother of General Washington. He af- 


terwards kept an Academy in Fredicksburg, 
Va. with considerable success. Being disap- 
pointed in a love affair, and finding that anoth- 
er lady was attached to him, he married her, as 
he says, ‘from a sentiment of gratitude.” The 


woman proved abandoned, and he, to relieve 


his chagrin had resource to his botile. Habits 
of intemperance were formed, and their wreteh- 
ed attendants, poverty and disease, soon 
brought him to a tregical end inthe 48th year 
of his age. His biographer observes, ‘‘ asa 
poet, he unquesiionabiy posses-ed that virida 
vis onimi -that liveliveses of the imagination 


—that sensibility of the heart, which are the | 


insensibie coucomitants of poetical genius, or 
rather, which con-pire to form it.”’ 
casion which gave rive to this popular ballad 
was the following. A gentleman of the name 
of Miller, a surgeon, was lost at sea, he was 
engaged to Mary, one of the young ladies of 
Airds. The tender song of ** Mary’s Dream”’ 
has given to this eveatimmortality. The sister 
of Mary had inspired the poet with the tender- 
est passion, and he could not but be sensibly a- 
live to the misfortunes of the young lady. 
There are two copies of this bailad, one En- 
glish and the other partly Scotch, both have 
their separate beauties. In order that our 
readers may be graiified with the perusal we 
give both copies. 
The moon had climb’'d the highest hill, 

Which rises o’er the source of Dee, 
And from the eastern summit shed 

Her silver light on tow’r and tree; 
When Mary laid her down to sleep, 

Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea; 
When soft and low a voice was heard, 

Saying, Mary, weep no more for me, 


She from her pillow gently rais’d 
Her head to ask who there might be; 
She saw young Sandy shiv'ring stand, 
With visage pale and loliow ee; 
*O Mary, dear, cold is my clay, 
It lies beneath a stormy sea; 
Far, far from thee I sleep iv death; 
So, Mary weep no more for me, 


* Three stormy nights and stormy days, 
We toss’d upon the raging mein; 

And long we strove our bark to save, 
But all our striving was in vain. 

E’en then, when horror chili’d my blood, 
My heart was fill’d with love for thee. 

The storm is past, and I at rest; 
So, Mary, weep no more for me. 


‘O maiden dear, thyself prepare, 
We soon shal] meet upon that shore, 
Where love is free from doubt and care, 
And thou and I shail part no more!’ 
Loud crow'd the cock, the shadows fled, 
No more of Sandy could she see; 
But soit the passing spirit said, 
‘Sweet Mary, weep no more for me!’ i 


Oup way or ** Mary’s Dream,” 


The lovely moon had climbed the hill 
Where eagles big* aboon the Dee, 
And like the looks of a lovely dame, 
Brought joy to every body's ee; 

A’ but sweet Mary, deep in sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea; 

A voice drapt saftly on her ear, 
‘Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for me!’ 


She lifted up her waukening een, 

To see from wheace the voice might be, 
And there she saw her Sandy stand, 
Pale, bending on her his hollow ee! 

‘O Mary, dear, lament nae mair, 

I'm in death’s thrawst below the sea; 


~~ Thy weeping makes me sad in bliss, 


*Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me!’ 


* The wind slept when we left the bay, 
Bat soon it waked end raised the main, 
And God he bore us down the deep, 
Who strave wi’ him but strave in v;in! 
He stretched his arm, and took me up, 
Tho’ laith I was to gang but! thee, 

1 look frae heaven aboon the storm, 
*Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me!’ 


* Take off thae bride sheets frae thy bed, 
Which thou hast faulded down for me; 
Unrobe thee of thy eurthly stole— 
I'll meet wi’ tiee in Heaven hie.’ 
Three times the gray cock flapt his wing, 
To mark the morning lift ber ee, 
And thrice the passing spirit said, 
* Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for me! 

* Build their nests. 

+Thraws, throes, 

But, without. 


ON A VALETUDINARIAN. 


So careful is Isa, and anxions to last, 

So afraid of himself is he grown, 

He swears thro’ two nostrils the breath goes too 
fast, 

_Axnd he’s trying to breathe thro’ but one. 


From the New-York Statesman. 


CARYTER’S LETTEAS. 


Sheffield, ist Ang. 1825. 

Sheffield is a plain manufacturing 
town, with nothing very attractive toa 
stranger, except its proverbial skill in 
cutlery. Its houses are of brick, neat- 
ly built, and the bustle of its streets 
shows it to be a place of much business, 
It has a population of abont 80,000, 


The river Dunn passes throug: it, and 
one or two canals connect il with other 
parts of the kingdom. Its churches 
and public buildings are commodious, 
but present nothing peculiar or sirik- 
ing. St. Peters is a large and ancient 
structure, with an enclosure of several 
acres, entirely paved and re-paved with 
tomb-stones. On the wali is a bust, 
which is the first specimen of Chan- 
trey’s skill. In the chancel, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury and his two wives, on 
each side of him, sleep in marble, 
bearing an inscription of 1538. Near 
by, in full armor, lies Gilbert Talbot, 
another Earl of Shrewsoury, celebrated 
‘or having had charge of Mary Queen 
of Scots during her imprisonment at 
j this place. The castle in which she 
| was confined, as also Cardinal Wolsey, 


The oc-' 


has been entirely demolished, and a 
new building erected on its site. On 
entering this church, we met a bloom- 
ing and no doubt bappy couple, who 
(hed just been bending at the altar of 
| Hywea, and came out smiling. Had 
.our visit been a moment sooner, the 
| nuptials would have been witnessed. 
Au undertaker was at the same time 
ibusy in burying a corpse near the 
church door. 

Soon after our arrival at Sheffield, 
we called on a gentleman who came 
passenger with us in the Cormthian, 
and whois a native of the place, al- | 
though he has now become a citizen 


and is said to be rapidly increasing.— | 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


whoare up totricks. ‘There is another 
manufacturer in Sheflield whose name 
is Rogers, and who of course bas a 
right to put it upon his knives, as well 
as to use the royalstamp. ‘The decep- 
tion is complete, though practised with 
impunity. This man finds business 
enough in supplying the competitors 
of the celebrated firm of Rodgers, and 
the articles pass currently under their 
name. ‘They endeavoured to emp'oy 
the man in their establishment; but 
others bid higher. 

One of the company conducted us 
through the workshops, in which about 
three hundred men are employed in 
the manufacture of knives of all kinds, 
razors, scissors, and indeed every de- 
scription of cutlery, A foreman super- 
intends the whole. He gives out all 
the work, and every article is inspect- 
ed by him before it goes to the market. 
The departments of the workmen are 
all distinct. One man makes blades, 
another springs, a third rivets, and so 
on to the end of the chapter. Te- 
males and boys are chiefly employed 
in burnishing and puting up the arti- 
cles. In one of the shops, we sawa 


small coins, as pence and half pence. 
On leaving the room, Mr. Rogers in- 
formed us, that this was one of his 
workmen, who acts as treasurer of the 
mechanics, They coniribate a few 
pence a week from their earnings, to 
a general fuad, designed for their sup- 
port, in case they chocse to enter into 


combinations and turn out for higher 


wages. There is of course no means 
of prohibiting these preparatory steps. 

This day has been wholly employed 
in hurrying from shop to shop; and as 
ihe weather continues oppressively hot, 
our perambulations have been extreme- 
ly fatiguing. ‘Toil has, hawever, been 
amply remunerated in an increased 
knowledge of various arts. The con- 


of the United States, residing at Phila- | 
delphia. Being extensively engaged | 
in business, and acquainted with most | 
of the manufacturers, he afforded us 
great facilities in accomplishing the 
principal object of ovr visit to this 
place—an examinaiion ot its workshops 
and of that mechanical skill which has 
given to itso much celebrity. He po- 
litely devoted nearly two whoie days 
to us, and conducted us to mavufacto- 
ries of all desciipiions. peoprie- | 
tors were pertectly courteous and) 
ebliging, taking us to every part of 
iheir establishments, and poisting out 
the various operations, without the 
slightest reserve. Such liberaliey and | 
kindaess gave us a very favorable 
opinion of the inhabitants. 

Our first visit was to the extensive 
establishment of Messrs, Shepherd & 
Marsh, who are large!y concerned in 
the manufacture of talie koives, pen- | 
knives, and other species of cutlery. | 
Every process, howcver minute, trom 
the furging of the blade to the jast pol- 
ish of the handie, was peinted out.— 
‘Lhe Ishor is greatiy abridged and ex- 
pedited by the use of moulds, frequent- 
ly giving suape at a singe stroke of 
the hanuner. One of the most curi- 
ous operations is the preparation of 
horn for handles. vis softened by the 
combined influence of fire and water, 
and then pressed into form by hot tron 
plates, the miateri-t coming oat of the 
mould highly polished. 

We next went to the razor mannfac- 
tory of Mr. Barber, whose wares are 
known the world over, and have be- 
come so celebrated as to induce others 
to counterfeit his stamp. He informed 
me that he had just sent 10/. to the U- 
nited States, to be expended in adver- 
tisements and in cantioning the public 
agaire’ these frands, as the sale of 
gools under his name not only curtails 
his business, bat myures his reputation, 
by imputing to him the manufacture of 
rezors, which, lke Peter Pindar’s, 
‘were made to sell.” Mr. Barber 
tovk us to every part of his manufac- 
tory, and initiated us into the mystery 
of his art. Lis razors all pass through 
his own hands, before they receive his 
mark. About two hundred dozen are 


version of iron into steel, and the pro- 
cess of refining the latter to its utmost 
state of purity, were among the most 
interesting. It is effected by raising 
the metal toa high temperature and 
imparting te ita portion of carbonic. 
A month is required in the metamor- 
phosis. 

‘The manufacture of saws is curious. 
A plate is first rolled, and then trimmed 
into shape with shears. The teeth are 
cut with a die, meved by a screw. A 
boy will perform the operation in afew 
minutes. Files and rasps are raised 
with a chissel, while the metal is yet 
soft. afterwards tempered. This 
is done in the manufacture of all cut- 
lery. We were nota iittle surprized 
to find females employed in making 
screws although the oechanical labor 
issevere. Grinding and polishing upon 
so large a scale 28 is here carried on, 
isanovelty. “Lhe siones are ali turn- 
ed by stearmand the inte: mitting screams 
issuing from a cirele of fire strongly 
resembled the nmsic of the tree-toad. 
It could noi be called * a concord of 
sweet sounds.” 

The manufacture of tea-pots and 
other plated sare afforded us much 
amusement. Ii was traced through 
every stage. from the rough ingots, as 
they came from ‘he mines in Corowall, 
till the vessel is fit for use. ‘The plate, 
after being rolled into sheets, is beaten 
into form by a iarge drop die. simular 
to the instrument used in driving piles. 
Next comes the process of soldering 
the parts together; then that of put- 
ting on the japanued beachen handles ; 
aod lastly the barnishing. In plated 
ware, a stratum of silver is laid upona 
still thicker one of copper, and heated 
till they adhere : then rolled into plate. 

But | am afraid of making too longa 
story out of our visit to Sheffield, al- 
though these workshops are not unim- 
important in a national point of view, 
being another of the great sources, 
whence England derives her wealth. 
{ will therefore for a moment turn toa 
subject, which may be more interest- 
ing to a portion of my readers, as it 
certainly wastous. It is however one 
of some delicacy ; and a doubt has been 
entertained, whether, under present 


manulactured in a week and despaich- 
ed toevery part of the globe. We saw 
a parcel finished in elegant style, with 
the names of Gen. Van Rensselaer, Mr. 
Dudley, and others, engraved upon the 
handles, made to the order of Messrs. 
Godfrey and Welsh, of Albany. 

Our next call was at the splendid es. 
tablishment of Rogers and Sons, whose 
wares are as well known in the United 
States, as in this country. One of the 
firm resided for several years in New- 
York. The show room of their manu- 
factory is brilliant. Al! their articles 
are highly burnished, kept perfectly 
clean, and arranged so as to produce 
the finest effect. Here is to be seen a 
knife with 1821 blades, the number 
corresponding with the year in which 
it was menafactured. These gentle- 
men are ‘*cutlers to his Majesty,” the 
appointment to the office being framed 
and suspended from: the wail. It has 
been of great service to them An un- 
fair use has also been made of their 
brand, and one or two prosecutions are 
now pending. An anecdote was rela- 
ted, which proves that the Yankees 


circumstances, it ought to be publicly 
mentioned. 

Finding ourselves rather unexpect- 
edly at Sieflield, without letters of in- 
troduction, and having a strong desire 
to see the poet Montgomery, | addres- 
sed a note to him, enclosing my card, 
making known our wishes, and request- 
ing the tavor of an interview. It was 


a novel experiment, partaking more of 


the spirit of adventure, than of either 
etiquette or politeness. Some slight 
apulogy might be found in a kindred 
profession, and in the expectation that 
the interview might take place at the 
office of the Iris, of which he is editor. 

In a few minutes a note was return- 
ed, saying that Mr. Montgomery would 
be happy to see us at any time between 
5 aud 7 o'clock on that evening. At 6 
o’cloek, thinking a medium the safest, 
we called at the number designated in 
the note, and passing through a book- 
store, were shewn into a small, neat 
sitting room, in which a table was set 
for tea. Inafew minutes, Mr. Mont- 
gomery made his appearance, and we 


are not the only people in the world 


went through the awkward ceremony 
of a self-introduction, which his polite- 


mechanic handiing a great quantity of 


ness, however, rendered as little em- 
harrassing as possible. 

We soon took seats at the tea-table, 
and his affability, as well as that of the 
lady with whom he lives, and wlio has 
relations of my acquaintance in the U, 
States, made us forget that we were 
strangers, and in some degree removed 
the restraint of unexpectedly throwing 
ourselves upon his hospitality. The 
conversation turned upon a great va- 
riety of topics, literary, local, and gen- 
eral; and one of the happiest hours of 
my life passed in tie society of a poet, 
with whose writings I had long been 
femiliar, and trom which | could have 
repeated to him a hundred favorite pas- 
sages. 

In his manners, Mr. Montgomery 
manifests all that mildness, amiable 
simplicity, and kindness of heart, so 
conspicious in his writings. His flow 
of conversation is copious, easy, and 
perfectly free from affectation. His 
sentiments and opinions on all subjects 
‘of remark were expressed with de- 
‘cision and frankness, but at the same 
time with a becoming modesty. His 


traying occasionally the elevation of 
‘poetry, but exempt from any appear- 
| ance of pedantry. While the merits 
of all his cotemporaries were free- 
_ly discussed, and the meed of discrim- 
inating praise liberally awarded to 
each, not the slightest allusion was 
made to his own writings, although 
they are quite as much read in our 
country as those of any other living 
poet. It would have been a breach of 
politeness in me, to have told him how 
many generous sentiments he has in- 
stilled, and how many hearts he has 
made better, beyond the Atlantic. 

| was much amused with a little in- 
cident that occurred while we were at 
tea. A kitten kept purring and mew- 
ing about him, and would olten leap up 
into his lap, as if it claimed a familiar 
acquaintance, and had been accustomed 
to receive its daily portion at his hands, 
He seemed slightly annoyed, and en- 
deavored secretly to silence the im- 
portunities of the little animal for her 
tea. This scene, trifling as it was, at 
once suggested to my mind the gentle 
virtues and domestic habits of the ami- 
able Cowper. 

Mr. Montgorery is now at the age 
of forty-seven. In his person, he is 
slender and delicate, rather below the 
common size. His complexion is light, 
with a Roman nose, high forehead, 
slightly bald, and a clear eye, not un- 
frequently dewncast, betraying a mode- 
rate degree of diffidence. The con- 
tour of his face is vot ontike that of Mr. 
Lloyd, Sénator im Congress from Mas- 
sachusetts, and there is also a resem- 
blance in their persons. The events 
in his life are too well known in our 
country, to need repetition. foth his 
parents died as missionaries in the West- 
Indies, and to that muisiortune we are 
probably indebted for one of his finest 
poems. He appears to be universally 
respected and beloved in the place of 
his residence. But! have perhaps al- 
ready said more than the delicacy of 
au interview under such circumstances 
can justify, and will therefore only add, 
that at exght e’clock he very cordialiy 
took our hands and wished us a plea- 
sant tour. 


BENEVOLENT INTREPIDITY. | 
Catherine Vassant, the daughter of 


a French peasant, who, at the age of 
seventeen, and in the humble capaci- 
ty of a menial, exhibited a remarkable 
proof of spontaneous benevolent intre- 
pidity. A common sewer, of consider- 
able depth, having been opened at 
Noyon, for the purpose of repair, four 
men passing by late in the evening, un- 
fortunately fell in, no precaution hav- 
ing been taken to prevent so probable 
an accident. It was almost midnight 
before their situation was known, and 
besides the difficulty of procuring as- 
sistance at that unseasonable hour, ev- 
ery one present was intimidated, from 
exposing himself to similar danger, by 
attempting to rescue these unfortunate 
wretches, who appeared already ina 
state of suffocation, from the mephitic 
vapor. Fearless, or ignorant of dan- 
ger, and irresistibly impelled by the 
cries of their wives and children, who 
surrounded the spot, Catherine Vassant, 
aservant of the town, insisted on being 
lowered without de!ay into the noxious 
opening ; and, fastening a cord, with 
which she had furnished herself pre- 
vious to her descent, round two of their 
bodies, assisted by those above, she re- 
stored them to life and to their families ; 
but, in descending a second time, her 
| breath began to fail, and, after eflectu- 
ally securing a cord to the belly of a 
third man, she had suflicient presence 


_ of mind, though im a fainting condition, 


to fix the rope firmly to her own hair, 
which hung in long and luxuriant curls 
round a full, but well formed neck.— 
Her neighbors, who felt no disposition 
to imitate her heroism, had willingly 
contributed such assistance as they 
could afford compatible with safety, and 
in pulling up what they thought to be 
the third man’s body, were equally sur- 


prised and concerned to see the almost 
lifeless body of Catherine, suspended 


‘language is polished and select, be-| 


by her hair, and swinging on the same 
cord. Fresh air with eau de vie, soo 
restored this excellent girl; and we 
know not whether most to admire her 
generous fortitude in a third time ex. 
ploring the pestilential cavern, thich 
had almost proved fatal to her, or to 
execrate the dastardly meanness and 
selfish cowardice of the hystrnders, 
for not sharing in the glorious danger, 
In consequence of the delay produced 
by her indisposition, the fourth man 
was drawn op a lifeless and irrecover- 
able corpse. Such conduct did not 
pass unnoticed ; a procession of the 
corporation and a solemn Te Deum 
were celebrated on the occasion ;~ 
Catharine received the public thanks 
of the Duke of Orleans, the bishop of 
Novon, the town and magistrates, and 
an emblamatic emblem, with consider- 


able pecuniary retribution, and a civic’ 


crown te these were added, the con- 
gratulations of her own heart, that in- 
estimable reward of a benevolent mind, 


Deplorable state cf Femeles in the 
East.—\n this happy land we are not 
sufliciently sensible of the great privi- 
leges which we enjoy. Many ladies 
are not aware of the great advantages 
which females, especially, derive from 
the blessed light of the gospel—from 
its tendency to soften the manners of 
men, and influence their conduct to. 
ward women. It is necessary to have 
seen females in all classes of society 
in heathen countries, in order to under- 
stand fully how much their situation 
differs from that of those of their sex 
who have the privilege of living un- 
der the benign influence of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 1 have seen 
women in Egypt, in Arabia, and in 
India. Their situation is nearly the 
same in al! these countries. In Alex- 
andria, 1 have known a Turk, at 
mid-day, in the street, and in the 
presence of many British soldiers, cut 
off a woman’s head for no other rea- 
son, than because he saw her without a 
veil, and that her person was not con- 
cealed in a kind of sack which they 
are expected to wear out of doors,— 
At Grand Cairo, | have seen a man on 
the point of shooting several women, 
for no other reason than looking out of 
a window at some officers who were 
passing by. In India, the rich and 
powerful not unfrequently punish the 
females of their families, by causing 
them to be sown up in their sack, and 
thrown at night into a river or a well. 
I have seen a rich Hindoo who was 
known to have destroyed several wo- 
men in this manner; and when the 
magistrate attempted to bring the weal- 
thy culprit to punishment, he found 
that the very parents and kindred of 
the victims had been bribed to depose, 
in a court of justice, that they had died 
anaturaldeath. I have seen taken out 
of large wells several human skeletons, 
the remains of murdered heathens ; and 
i wish it to be understood, that what I 
relate are facts which have come under 
my own personal ebservation. 

I would ask, then, what it is which 
occasions females to be treated as our 
dearest and best friends?—given by a 
gracious and merciful God to soothe 
our Cares, and sweeten our homes, and 
cheer our way in this earthly pilgrim- 
age: while the Mahomedan denies 
thema soul; and the Hindoo considers 
them as but a little removed above his 
domestic animals, and formed to ad- 
minister to his pleasures and conve- 
pience. It is only when the blessed 
light of the gospel shines forth, that 
every one is restored to the station in 
life designed by the Almighty Creator, 
and womag becomes a help meet for 
man.—Col. Phipp’s Speech at the Anni- 
versary of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Different way of doing the same thing. 
—‘* Pray excuse me,” said a_ well- 
dressed young mano toa lady in the 
second tier of boxes at the Theatre ; 
“| wish to go up stairs and get some 
refreshment—don’t leave your seat.” 
A Sailor seated in the box near his 
sweetheart, and disposed to do the 
same thing, rose up and said, * Harkee, 
Moll, I'm going aloft to wet my whis- 
tle—don’t fall overboard when I’m 
gone.” 


A Quaker who had the command of 
a trading vessel, had to encounter aa 
enemy’s Iugger on his voyage. His 
principles forbade him to fight direct ; 
he therefore resigned the command (o 
the mate. In the course of the action, 
however, it did not go to his liking, 
and he addressed his mate in the fol- 
lowing terms: “If thou meanest to 
beat the enemy, friend, thou shouldest 
point thy guns a little more abaft.” 


A lady complained how rapidly time 
stole away, and said, “Alas! | am 
near 30.” Scarron, who was present, 
and knew her age, said, ** Do not fret 
at it, Madam, for you will get further 
from that frightful epoch every day.” . 


A gentleman having a fine leg of ba- 
con placed on his table, asked a guest, 
“what wonld you say to that if you 
werea Jew?” “1 would say,” repli 
ed the other, “as Agrippa did to 
Paul: ‘almost thou persuadest me te 
be a christiaa.”’ 
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